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MAPS  OF  THE  KNOWN  WORLD. 


THE  KNOWN  WORLD   IN   THE    19tH   CENTURY. 


THE   KNOWN  WORLD  IN  THE    15tH   CENTURY. 

The  old  geographers  used  to  place  upon  their  maps  figures  of  strange 
animals  and  headless  men,  as  above,  to  denote  that  the  regions  thus 
marked  were  unknown,  and  supposed  to  abound  in  horrible  monsters. 
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PERIOD  I. -DISCOVERIES. 

FROM   THE  DISCOVERY  OF  SAN  SALVADOR,  IN  1492,  TO  THE 
SETTLEMENT  OF  JAMESTOWN,  IN  1607. 


I.    SPANISH  EXPEDITIONS. 


1,   Christopher  Columbus,    Amerigo  Vespucci, 

1.  The  discovery  of  America  was  made  in  the  year 
1492,  by  Christoplier  Colunibus,  a  native  of  Gen'o-a,  in 
Italy.  Believing"  the  earth  to  be  a  globe,  Columbus  con- 
ceived the  project  of  sailing  west,  and  thus  reaching,  by  a 
new  route,  the  wealthy  regions  of  the  cast,  called  India. 

2.  After  seeking  aid  elsewhere 
without  success,  he  applied  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  sover- 
eigns of  Spain,  to  furnish  him 
with  ships  to  test  his  theory. 
For  years  he  fruitlessly  urged  his 
project  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns.  He  was  an 
elderly  man  when,  at  last,  the  ^ 
queen,  Isabella,  was  persuaded 
to  aid  him. 

3.   On  the  morning  of  Friday, 
August  12,*  Columbus  sailed  _ 

from  the  harbor  of  Palos  (pah'-  chri^rpher  coii^ibus. 

los)  with  three  small  vessels  and  ninety  seamen,  and  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  October  21, f  just  ten  weeks  after 
leaving  Spain,  he  discovered  one  of  the  Baha'ma  Islands. 
Landing  with  his  men,  he  set  up  the  royal  banner,  and  took 

*  August  3,  O.  S.  t  October  12,  O.  S. 

Questions.  — 1.  When  and  by  whom  was  America  discovered.'    What  project 
did  Columbus  conceive  ? 

2.  What  is  said  about  his  seeking  aid  .'    Who,  at  length,  aided  him.' 

3.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  sailing  of  Columbus  .'    What  did  he  discover  .'   What 

more  can  von  tell  of  this  expedition  .' 

(9) 
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solemn  possession  of  the  island  for  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain,  naming  it  San  Salvador.  He  came  to  other  islands 
soon  afterwards,  among  the  rest  to  Cuba  and  Hayti  (ha'fi). 

4.  Columbus  supposed  the  islands  which  he  had  discov- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  India ;  and  as  they  lay  west  from  Eu- 
rope, they  were  called  the  West  Indies,  and  their  inhabit- 
ants Indians  —  a  name  which  was  afterwards  also  given  to 
the  natives  of  the  adjacent  continent. 

5.  The  news  which  Columbus  carried  back  to  Spain  cre- 
ated great  excitement ;  and  soon  ships,  commanded  by  other 
courageous  mariners,  sailed  for  the  strange  lands  in  the 
west.  The  great  navigator  himself  made  three  other  voy- 
ages. On  his  third  voyage,  he  reached,  in  1498,  the  main 
land  of  South  America.  He  died  in  1506,  a  few  months 
after  his  return  from  a  fourth  voyage.  Long  afterwards 
his  remains  were  carried  to  Cuba,  where  they  now  repose. 

6.  The  New  World  was  named  America,  from  Amerigo 
Vespucci  (ah-md-re'go  ves-poot' che) ,  a  Florentine  merchant, 
who  accompanied  a  Spanish  expedition  which  touched  the 
coast  of  South  America  some  months  after  Columbus  had 
discovered  it.  A  narrative  written  by  Amerigo  was  the 
cause  of  his  name's  being  given  to  the  western  continent  — 
an  honor  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

2.   The  Spaniards  in  the  South, 

Y.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Spaniards  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
from  their  colonies  there  they  despatched  expeditions  to 
the  main  land.  Balboa  (6a/i^6o'a/i),  in  1513,  crossing  the 
isthmus  wliich  connects  North  and  South  America,  dis- 
covered the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  first  called  the  South  Sea. 

8.  Not  very  long  afterwards  Ma-gel'lan,  a  Portuguese 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailing  far  south,  passed  through  the 
straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  entered  this  ocean.     He 

4.  What  names  were  given  to  the  islands  and  the  inhabitants,  and  why  ? 

5.  Effect  of  the  news  of  Columbus's  discovery?    What  is  said  of  his  other  voy- 

ages and  of  his  discovery  of  the  main  land  ?    Of  his  death  ? 

6.  What  can  you  tell  about  Amerigo  Vesivicci  and  the  name  America  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  W<  st  Indies  ?    Of  Balboa  ? 

8.  What  can  you  tell  of  Mag^ellan,  and  of  the  first  voyage  round  the  world  ? 
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called  it  the  Pacific,  because  he  found  it  so  calm  and  free  from 
storms.  Magellan  was  killed  by  the  Indians  ;  but  his  vessel 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  Spain  in  1522, 
thus  making  the  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

9.  Hernando  Cortes  [kor'tez),  with  a  few  hundred  sol- 
diers, conquered  the  rich  and  populous  empire  of  Mexico 
in  1521,  and  it  became  a  province  of  Spain.  With  a  smaller 
force  Francisco  Pizarro  (pe-zdr'ro)  subjugated  Peru — a 
land  abounding  in  the  precious  metals. 


TO  ILLUSTRATE 

iio 100 


3,   The  Spaniards  in  the  United  States, 
10.  Ponce  de  Leon  (pone'thd  dd-ld-one'),  an  aged  soldier, 
was  the  first  Spaniard  who  explored  any  part  of  what  is 
now  the  United  States.     He  fitted  out  an  expedition  to 

9.  What  can  you  tell  of  Hernando  Cortes  and  Francisco  Pizarro  ? 
10.  Give  an  account  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  expedition. 
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seek  for  gold,  and  also  for  a  fountain  whose  waters  were 
fabled  to  restore  youth.  In  1512,  on  Easter  Sunday,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida  (2mhs-koo'ah  flo-re' dah) , 
he  came  in  sight  of  land,  which,  from  its  flowery  appear- 
ance and  from  the  day,  he  named  Florida. 

11.  Some  years  later  Ponce  came  again  to  colonize  the 
land  he  had  discovered ;  but  the  Indians  furiously  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  and  forced  them  to  take  to  their  ships.  Ponce 
was  mortally  wounded.  A  Spanish  leader,  named  Narvaez 
(nar-vaW eth) ,  afterwards  sailing  from  Cuba  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Florida.  Nearly  all 
perished.  Only  four  of  his  company,  after  long  wander- 
ings, reached  a  Spanish  settlement  in  Mexico. 

12.  A  rich  man  named  Ayllon  {ile-yone'),  with  the  help 
of  a  few  associates  in  Hayti,  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  1520, 
which  reached  the  coast  of  Carolina.  Their  object  was  to 
capture  the  natives  as  slaves.  A  few  years  afterwards 
Ayllon  endeavored  to  conquer  the  country,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Most  of  his  men  sickened  and  died,  or  were  slain 
by  the  Indians. 

13.  The  conquest  of  Florida  was  next  attempted  by 
Fernando  do  Soto  [da  so' to),  a  famous  commander,  and  a 
companion  of  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru.  At  the  head 
of  more  than  six  hundred  brave  soldiers,  De  Soto  landed  on 
the  western  shore  of  Florida,  and  pushed  inland.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  should  find  opulent  cities  to  plunder,  and  a 
land  abounding  in  gold.     He  found  neither  cities  nor  gold. 

14.  In  the  spring  of  1541,  after  wandering  two  years,  and 
marking  his  course  with  the  blood  of  the  natives,  De  Soto 
came  to  the  Mississippi  River,  near  the  southern  limit  of 
the  present  State  of  Tennessee.  Broken  in  spirit  by  dis- 
appointments and  hardships,  he  died  the  next  year  by  the 
side  of  the  great  river  he  had  discovered,  and  was  buried 
in  its  waters.     A  miserable  remnant  of  the  brilliant  expedi- 

11.  What  is  said  of  Ponce's  second  expedition  ?    What  of  Narvaez  ? 

12.  Give  an  account  of  Ayllon's  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Carolina. 

13.  What  is  said  of  De  Soto  and  the  conquest  of  Florida  ?    What  did  he  expect 

to  find  ? 

14.  What  is  said  of  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  ?    His  fate  ?    His  followers  ? 
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tion  that  had  set  out  with  De  Soto  at  last  reached  a 
settlement  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  established  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

15.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  Menendez  (ma- 
nen'deth),  a  fierce  warrior,  received  a  commission  from 
the  king  of  Spain  to  conquer  and  colonize  Florida.  He  was 
also  ordered  to  destroy  a  colony  of  French  Protestants  who 
had  lately  come  into  that  country.*  Immediately  after  land- 
ing, in  1565,  he  founded  St.  Augustine  {-teen'),  the  oldest 
European  town  in  the  United  States.  He  next  surprised 
the  French  fort,  and  put  to  the  sword  nearly  all  the  colonists ; 
even  those  who  surrendered  were  massacred. 

16.  From  Mexico  Spanish  discovery  was  extended  north- 
ward. Coronado  {ko-ro-nah! do) ,  departing  from  this  prov- 
ince in  1540,  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  explored  the  country 
about  the  upper  Rio  Grande  {ri'o  grand).-\  At  the  same  time 
another  Spaniard  sailed  along  the  coast  of  California.  The 
region  which  Coronado  traversed  was  afterwards  called  New 
Mexico,  and  possession  of  it  was  taken  for  Spain.  Santa 
Fe,  its  -chief  town,  is,  next  to  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  Eu- 
ropean settlement  in  the  United  States. 

11.    FRENCH  EXPEDITIONS. 
1,  Early  Expeditions  in  the  North, 

1.  The  fishing-grounds  off  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
America  were  early  visited  by  French  ships  ;  but  the  first 
explorer  sent  out  by  France  to  the  New  World  was  John 
Verrazzano  (ver-rat-sah' no) ,  a  Florentine,  who  made  a  voy- 
age of  discovery,  in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  in  1524. 
Reaching  land,  near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Verrazzano 
first  sailed  south  some  distance,  and  then  north,  along  the 
coast,  to  Newfoundland  (nu' fund-land) .  He  named  the 
country  New  France, 

*  See  p.  14,  HIT  3, 4.  t  Spanishpron.  re'o-grahn'da. 

15.  What  commission  did  Menendez  receive,  and  what  was  he  ordered  to  do  ? 

What  was  done  by  him  in  Florida?  Where  is  St.  Auj^istine  ?(See  Map,  p.  19.) 

16    What  is  said  of  Coronado?    The  coast  of  California?    Of  New  Mexico  and 

Santa  Fe  ?    Where  is  Santa  Fe  ?  (See  Map,  p.  10.) 
1.  What  is  said  of  the  first  expedition  sent  to  the  New  World  by  Irauce  i 
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2.  Ten  years  later,  that  is,  in  1534,  James  Cartier  {kar- 
te-a')  was  sent  to  explore  the  northern  coast  of  the  New 
World.  He  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  claimed 
the  adjacent  country  for  his  king*.  The  next  year  he  came 
again,  and  ascended  the  River  St.  Lawrence  till  he  reached 
the  spot  where  now  is  Montreal.  Several  years  afterwards, 
Cartier  and  a  French  nobleman  were  unsuccessful  in  an 
attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  this  region.  The  discoveries 
of  Verrazzano  and  Cartier  gave  France  its  claim  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent. 

2.   The  Huguenots, 

3.  The  Huguenots,  —  as  the  French  Protestants  were 
called, — being  persecuted  at  home,  endeavored,  in  1562, 
to  found  a  colony  in  America.  A  company  sent  out  by 
Coligny  (ko-leen-ye'),  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  sect, 
erected  a  fort  near  Port  Royal  entrance,  in  South  Carolina. 
These  colonists  fell  into  extreme  want,  and  soon  abandoned 
the  country. 

4.  Two  years  later  a  second  colony  of  Huguenots  came 
over.  These  settlers  established  themselves  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  St.  John's,  in  Florida,  and  built  a  fort,  which, 
in  honor  of  their  king,  Charles  (in  Latin  Garolus),  they 
named  Carolina.  The  fort  was  captured  by  the  Catholic, 
Menendez,  as  has  been  told,  and  the  colonists  were  cruelly 
put  to  death.  Some  of  them,  it  was  said,  the  Spaniard 
hanged,  with  this  inscription  over  them :  "  Not  as  to  French- 
men, but  as  to  Lutherans.''  This  dreadful  deed  was  avenged 
by  a  fiery  Frenchman,  named  De  Gourgues  [duJi^goorg'), 
who  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  this  purpose  at  his  own 
expense.  He  captured  the  forts  of  the  victors,  and  hanged 
his  prisoners,  with  this  inscription  above  them:  "Not  as  to 
Spaniards,  but  as  to  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers."  De 
Gourgues  then  sailed  home  again. 

*  The  French  e  of  De  sounded  as  e  in  matter. 

2.  What  can  you  tell  of  two  voya<>-es  by  James  Cartier  ?    What  waa  attempted 

several  years  later  ?    Upon  what  did  the  French  base  their  claim  to  the 
northern  part  of  America  ? 

3.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  first  colony  of  Huguenots  in  America  ? 

4.  What  of  a,  second  colony  ?    Of  Menendez  ?    Of  De  Gourgues  ? 
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5.  Acadia, 

5.  A  considerable  period  elapsed  before  the  French  at- 
tempted to  plant  another  colony  in  America.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  king  of  France  granted  to  Do 
Monts  [duhmawnlg'])^  a  territory,  called  ^cacZm,  extending 
from  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  northern  part 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Under  this  grant  the  first  permanent  French 
settlement  in  America  was  made  in  1605,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  named  Port  Royal.  With  the  expedition 
of  De  Monts  came  Samuel  Champlain  [sham-plane'),  soon 
afterwards  the  able  leader  of  the  French  colonists  of  Canada. 

III.    ENGLISH  EXPEDITIONS. 
1.  The  Cabots,    Francis  I)rake, 

1.  England  was  the  first  to  compete  with  Spain  for  the 
honors  and  advantages  of  western  discovery.  John  Cab'ot 
and  his  son  Sebastian,  sailing  in  behalf  of  the  English  king, 
in  the  summer  of  1491  fell  in  with  land,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  coast  of  Labrador'.  Thus  the  continent 
of  America  was  discovered  by  Cabot  more  than  a  year 
before  Columbus  saw  it.  The  next  year  Sebastian  Cabot 
made  another  voyage,  and  explored  the  coast  from  Labrador 
to  Albemarle  Sound. 

2.  The  great  sea-captain  Francis  Drake  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  visited  the  western  coast  of  America. 
Passing  through  the  stormy  Straits  of  Magellan,  Drake  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  California.  Claiming  the  country  for  Eng- 
land, he  named  it  New  Albion.  He  then  steered  boldly  out 
into  the  Pacific,  and  reached  home  in  1579,  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  thus  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  Englishman  who  sailed  round  the  world.  After  his 
return  home  Queen  Elizabeth  knighted  him. 

*  This  nasal  sound  stops  before  the  sound  ng  is  formed. 

5.  What  is  said  of  Acadia  ?    Of  Port  Royal  ?    Of  Samuel  Champlain  ? 

1.  What  is  said  of  England  in  connection  with  western  discovery?    Give  an 

account  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America.    What  is  said  of 
another  voyage  ? 

2.  What  can  you  tell  of  Francis  (afterwards  Sir  Francis)  Drake's  voyage? 
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2,  Attempts  to  form  Settlem^ents. 

3.  About  this  time  Sir  Humphrey  G-ilbert,  by  permis- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  endeavored  to  plant  a  colony  in 
America.  The  enterprise  was  unsuccessful.  On  his  home- 
ward voyage,  while  a  violent  storm  was  raging.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey sat  on  deck  calmly  reading.  To  those  in  the  other 
and  stronger  vessel  he  cried  out,  "Be  of  good  heart,  my 
friends ;  we  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land."  In  that 
storm  his  frail  bark  went  down,  and  all  on  board  perished. 

4.  His  half  brother.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  [raw'li),  another 
adventurous  sailor  and  accomplished  gentleman,  now  ob- 
tained a  commission  from  Elizabeth,  and  despatched  Am'idas 
and  Barlow,  with  two  small  vessels,  to  make  explorations. 
They  reached  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  spent  a  short 
time  trafficking  with  the  natives.  On  their  return  home  they 
gave  a  brilliant  description  of  the  country,  and  the  name  of 

Virginia  was  bestowed  upon  it,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Virgin  Queen. 

5.  The  next  year,  namely,  in  1585,  Raleigh  sent  out 
a  colony,  with  Ralph  Lane  as  governor.  They  landed  on 
Roanoke  Island,  in  Albemarle  Sound,  where  they  remained 
nearly  a  year,  when  they  were  glad  to  be  taken  to  England 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  stopped  there  on  his  way  home 
from  the  West  Indies.  Another  colony  sent  out  by 
Raleigh,  with  John  White  as  governor,  arrived  at  Roanoke 
In  158*7.  White  soon  went  to  England  for  supplies,  leaving 
more  than  a  hundred  colonists,  among  them  his  infant  grand- 
daughter, Virginia  Dare,  the  first  child  born  of  English 
parents  within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  States. 
When  he  returned,  after  three  years,  the  colonists  had  dis- 
appeared.     They  were  never  heard  of  more. 

6.  In  1602  Bartholomew  Gosnold  (goz'nuld)  visited  the 
coast   of   New  England.      He   discovered   Cape  Cod,   and 

3.  What  can  you  tell  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by 

him  ?    AVhy  was  Virginia  so  named  ? 

5.  When  did  Raleigh  send  out  his  first  colony,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  When  did 

his  second  colony  reach  Roanoke  ?    What  further  is  said  of  these  colonists  ? 

6.  What  can  you  tell  of  Gosnold's  voyage  ?    What  of  other  explorers  ? 
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named  it  from  his  catching  a  great  number  of  codfish  there. 
On  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands  he  built  a  fort  and  a  store- 
house, with  the  design  of  leaving  a  small  colony ;  but  before 
he  sailed,  those  who  were  to  remain  became  faint-hearted 
and  discontented  ;  so  all  embarked  for  England.  Gosnold 
carried  home  a  very  flattering  account  of  the  country,  and 
other  explorers,  after  a  year  or  two,  followed  in  his  track. 

3,  North  and  South  Virginia. 

7.  England  was  now  ready  to  take  possession  of  her 
claims  in  America.  Accordingly  James  I.  granted,  under 
the  name  of  Virginia,  a  territory  between  the  34th  and  45th 
degrees  of  north  latitude  —  that  is,  from  Cape  Fear  to  the 
northern  limit  of  the  coast  of  Maine  —  to  two  companies. 
The  southern  portion,  called  South  Virginia,  was  granted 
to  the  London  Company,  whose  prominent  members  lived 
in  London.  The  northern  portion,  called  North  Virginia, 
was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company,  whose  prominent 
members  lived  in  Plymouth. 

8.  Each  company  sent  out  colonists  in  160T.  Those 
who  came  to  the  present  Virginia  effected  a  permanent 
settlement,  those  who  landed  in  Maine  abandoned  the 
country  the  next  year.  These  events  will  be  related  in 
the  next  Period. 

CONDITION,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THIS  PERIOD,  OF  WHAT 
IS  NOW  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1,  Progress  of  Discovery, 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  this  Period  the  existence  of  the 
American  Continent  was  unknown  in  Europe.  When  first 
discovered,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  Asia  ;  but  those 
who  sailed  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  proved  it  to  be  widely 
separated  from  that  country.     A  hundred  years  had  elapsed 

7.  What  is  said  of  an  Eng'lish  grant  to  territory  in  America?    Name  the  com- 

panies receiving  the  grant  and  give  residence  of  prominent  members. 

8.  What  can  you  tell  of  colonists  sent  out  by  these  companies  ? 

1.  When  first  discovered,  what  was  America  supposed  to  be  ?    What  was  after- 
wards proved  ?    What  was  the  object  of  many  of  the  early  navigators  i 
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since  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus,  and  the  general  outline 
of  the  continent,  except  at  the  extreme  north,  had  now  been 
determined.  Various  voyages,  which  we  have  not  men- 
tioned in  this  little  History,  had  been  made  to  the  Western 
AVorld.  The  object  of  many  of  the  early  navigators  was  to 
find  a  passage  through  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was 
called  the  North-west  Passage,  and  was  long  sought  for. 

2.   Clahns  of  Spain,  France,  and  England. 

2.  Spain,  England,  and  France  claimed,  at  the  close  of 
this  Period,  in  right  of  the  discoveries  and  explorations  of 
their  famous  navigators,  the  immense  region  known  as 
North  America.  Spanish  claims  above  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  present  United  States  extended  indefinitely 
northward,  under  the  name  of  Florida  on  the  east,  and  New 
Mexico  in  the  interior  and  on  the  west.  In  these  provinces 
Spanish  settlements  had  been  made  at  St.  Augustine  and 
Santa  F^. 

3.  French  claims  extended  southward,  under  the  name 
of  Acadia,  to  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  and  under  the 
name  of  New  France,  indefinitely.  The  French  had  estab- 
lished a  colony  at  Port  Royal.  English  claims,  as  made 
by  the  charter  of  Virginia,  were  based  upon  the  discoveries 
of  the  Cabots,  and  included  regions  claimed  by  both  France 
and  Spain,  but  not  those  actually  occupied  by  them. 

3,   The  Aborigines  or  Indians. 

4.  When  the  Europeans  first  landed  upon  the  shores  of 
the  New  World  they  found  it  an  almost  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. There  were  herds  of  deer  living  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests,  together  with  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  beavers, 
foxes,  and  many  other  wild  animals.  A  countless  number 
of  buffaloes  fed  in  the  grassy  plains. 

5.  This  country  was  also  the  native  home  of  numerous 
tribes  of  men,  called  by  the  Europeans,  Indians,  each  tribe 

2.  What  nations  claimed  North  America  ?    What  is  said  of  Spanish  claims  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  French  claims  ?    Of  English  claims  ? 

4.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  its  discovery .'' 

5.  Who  inhabited  America  ?    What  is  said  of  the  number  of  the  Indians  i 
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burn  him  at  the  stake  by  a  slow  fire,  and  torture  him  horribly 
m  every  way.  It  was  great  glory  for  the  dying  warrior  to 
bear  all  without  any  signs  of  anguish.  He  would  shout  out 
his  death-song,  and  with  his  last  breath  taunt  his  tor- 
mentors with  their  want  of  skill  in  torturing,  and  deride 
them  as  squaws  and  cowards. 

^  10.  They  had  no  books,  but  they  sometimes  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  by  rude  figures  traced  on  bark  or 
rocks  Their  language  being  destitute  of  abstract  terms, 
caused  the  frequent  use  of  metaphors  in  speech,  such  as 
may  be  derived  from  familiar  appearances  of  nature  and  the 
habits  of  animals. 

11.  As  to  the  reUgion  of  the  Indians,  we  are  told  that 
they  believed  there  were  good  and  bad  spirits  in  the  in- 
visible world;  that  there  was  a  superior  Being,  whom  they 
called  the  Great  Spirit;  and  that  the  human  spirit,  released 
^om  the  body,  speeded  away  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 
The  origin  of  the  Indians  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is 
most  generally  supposed,  however,  that  they  originated  in 
Asia,  and  migrated  from  that  country  to  America  across 
Behring's  (beer'ingz)  Straits. 

10.  How  did  they  sometimes  communicate  with  each  other?    What  is  said  of 

their  languag-e? 

11.  What  is  said  of  the  religion  of  the  Indians  ?    Of  the  origin  of  the  Indians  ? 

The  Indians  who  lived  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have 
been  divided  into  eight  groups  or  families.  Three,  the  IVatcliez,  the  IJ'cliees, 
and  the  Cata^vbas.  possessed  but  a  small  space  of  territory. 

The  range  of  the  Clier'okees  was  wider;  tliat  of  the  Iroquois  {Ir'o-Ictvoi),  or 
Five  Nations,  wider  still.  This  last  group  occupied  the  northern  part  of  New  York, 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lnke  Erie.  The  names  of  the  Five  Nations  were  the 
Mohnwks,  the  Oneidas  {n-nl'rlahs),  the  Or.ondagas  (on-on-daw' gaJts) ,  the  Cayu'gas, 
and  the  Sen'ecas.  At  a  Inter  period  the  Tuscaro'ras,  a  kindred  nation,  from  North 
C.irolina  and  Virginia,  joined  them. 

The  Mobilians,  composed  of  f'hoctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles 
{sem'i-nolz),  lived  in  the  extreme  southern  region,  and  occupied  a  space  of  ter- 
ritory more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  hirgpst  domain  of  all  was  that  of  the  Alsonquins.  It  extended 
cntu-ely  around  that  of  the  Iroquois,  and  on  the  Atlantic  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  Pamlico  Sound.  To  this  group  belonged  all  the  Indians  living  in 
New  England,  the  Powhatans',  the  Illinois,  the  Chippewas,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
tlie  Ott;iwas.  and  many  other  well-known  tribes. 

TlieI>ako'tas,  or  Sioux  (soo),  dwelt,  for  the  most  part,  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
but  one  tribe,  the  Wiunebn'goes,  e.stablish<>d  itself  east  of  the  river  and  west  of 
Lake  Michigan.  —  C/jiV^y/rom  Dr.  Fa/freifs  History  of  New  England. 
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Note.  —  The  figures  at  the  end  of  the  paragraphs  refer  to  the  pages  upon  which 
the  events  are  mentioned. 

1492.   Columbus  discovered  America,  9. 

1497.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  the  continent  of  America, 

probably  Labrador,  15. 

1498.  Columbus  discovered  the  continent  of  America,  10. 

1499.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  from  whom  America  was  named,  visited  the 

Western  Continent,  10. 

1512.  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida,  11. 

1513.  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific,  at  first  called  the  South  Sea,  10. 

1520.  Magellan  discovered  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  entered  and 

named  the  Pacific  Ocean.    One  of  his  ships  completed  the  first 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  1522,  10. 

1521.  Cortes  completed  the  subjugation  of  Mexico,  11. 

1524.  Verrazzano  explored  the  coast  of  America  from  Nortli  Carolina 
to  Nova  Scotia,  13. 

1534.    Cartier  explored  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  14. 

1541.  Coronado  explored  the  country  about  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  13. 
De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi,  12. 

1562.  The  Huguenots  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  in  South  Car- 
olina, 14. 

1564.  The  Huguenots  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  in  Florida,  14. 

1565.  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  European  town  in  the  United  States, 

was  founded  by  Menendez,  13. 
1579.    Drake  visited  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  named  it 
New  Albion,  and  claimed  it  for  England,  15. 

1584.  Raleigh  sent  out,  under  Amidas  and  Barlow,  an  expedition,  wluch 

reached  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.     Tlie  country  was  named 
Virginia,  16. 

1585.  Raleigh  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  at  Roanoke,  16. 
1587.    Raleigh  again  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  at  Roanoke,  16. 
1602.    Gosnold  discovered  and  named  Cape  Cod,  16. 

1605.  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis),  Nova  Scotia,  was  settled  by  the 

French,  15. 

1606.  James  I.  granted  the  Charter  of  Virginia,  17. 
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PERIOD  II. 
SETTLEMENTS  AND  INTERCOLONIAL  WARS. 

FROM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  JAMESTOWN,  IN  1607,  TO  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD,  IN  1764. 

I.    VIRGINIA. 

1.  In  May,  160Y,  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  per- 
sons, under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Company,  began  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  on  the  James  River,  in  Virginia. 
This  was  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America. 

2.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  colonists  began 
to  experience  severe  trou- 
bles. They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  poor  gentlemen 
and  broken-down  trades- 
men, unused  to  labor, 
many  of  them  despising  it. 
Their  provisions  were  un- 
wholesome, and  the  spot 
where  they  landed  was  un- 
health3^  Soon  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  complaints 
and  groans  of  the  sick. 
Before  autumn  near  half 
of  their  number  had  per- 
ished, among  them  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold,  a  leading  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

3.  Under  the  first  charter  the  colony  was  governed  by 
two  councils,  the  superior  one  resident  in  England,  the 
other,  which  managed  local  afiairs,  resident  in  the  colony. 
The  local  council  had  power  to  choose  a  president,  who  was 
to  be  the  chief  officer  in  the  colony. 

Questions. —  1.  Name  the   first   permanent    English  settlement  in  America. 
When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  it  made  ? 

2.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  character  of  the  colonists  and  the  hardships  they 

had  to  undergo  ?    How  many  perished  before  autumn  ? 

3.  Under  the  first  charter,  how  was  the  colony  governed  ? 
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4.  The  first  president,  Wingfield,  proved  to  be  a  selfish 
and  an  unprincipled  man,  and  was  soon  deprived  of  his 
office.  The  management  of  affairs  was  at  length  intrusted 
to  Captain  John  Smith,  who  was  the  ablest  man  of  all. 
He  was  of  a  bold  and  roving  disposition,  and  his  life  had 
been  full  of  the  most  exciting  and  romantic  adventures.  He 
now  became  ''the  sword  and  shield"  of  the  colony.  His 
courage,  energy,  and  judgment  many  times  rescued  the 
feeble  settlement  from  destruction. 

5.  Smith  made  long  voyages,  exploring  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  A  well-known  story- 
is  related  of  his  escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
savages.  We  are  told  that  in  one  of  his  expeditions  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  brought  before 
their  great  chief,  Powhatan  ;  and  that  a  council  of  grim 
warriors,  arrayed  in  their  best  attire,  was  held  to  determine 
the  fate  of  their  captive.  They  decided  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death.  His  head  was  placed  upon  a  stone,  and  two 
strong  Indians  had  raised  their  clubs  to  strike  the  fatal  blows, 
when  Poeahon'tas,  Powhatan^s  daughter,  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  sprung  to  the  side  of  Smith,  clung  to  his 
neck,  and  begged  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  Her  prayer 
was  granted,  and  Smith  was  allowed  to  return  to  Jamestown. 

6.  We  do  not  know  that  this  story  of  Captain  Smith  and 
the  young  Indian  princess  is  true ;  but  we  do  know  that 
there  was  an  Indian  maiden  by  the  name  of  Pocahontas, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Powhatan,  and  that,  several  years 
after  this  event  is  said  to  have  occurred,  she  was  married 
to  an  Englishman  named  John  Rolfe,  with  whom  she  visited 
England,  where  she  was  treated  with  great  favor. 

T.  More  settlers  came  over  from  England,  but  they  were 
of  the  same  sort  as  the  former.  They  would  neither  build 
nor  plant,  but  wasted  their  time  searching  for  gold.  At 
last  Smith  made  a  rule  that  all  should  work  six  hours  a 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  first  president  ?    What  of  Captain  John  Smith  ? 

5.  Kelate  the   well-known  story  of  Smith's  capture  by  the  Indians,  and  his 

rescue  by  Pocahontas. 

6.  What  is  said  of  this  story  ?    What  do  wc  know  about  Pocahontas  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  new  settlers  ?    What  rule  did  Smith  make  ? 
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day.      "He  who  would  not  work,"  Smith  said,  "  might  not 
eat."     A  better  state  of  things  soon  began  to  prevail. 

8.  Two  years  alter  the  founding-  of  the  colony  the  London 
Compan}^  obtained  a  second  charter  from  the  king.  The 
territory  granted  by  this  charter  extended  along  the  coast 
two  hundred  miles  north  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the 
same  distance  south,  and  throughout  the  land  from  sea  to 
sea.  The  council  in  England  was  now  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  governor  for  the  colony. 

9.  About  this  time  Smith  returned  to  England,  and  his 
departure  was  the  signal  for  disorder  and  idleness.  The 
Indians  became  hostile.  All  the  provisions  were  quickly 
consumed,  and  the  horrors  of  famine  ensued.  This  period, 
in  1610,  was  long  remembered  as  the  starving  time.  Some 
of  the  English  were  killed  by  the  savages,  others  sailed 
away  to  turn  pirates.  Smith  left  in  the  colony  near  five 
hundred  persons;  within  a  few  months  the  number  was 
reduced  to  sixty. 

10.  In  this  time  of  extreme  distress  Lord  Delaware,  the 
new  governor,  arrived  with  men  and  provisions,  just  in  sea- 
son to  prevent  the  wretched  colonists  from  abandoning  the 
country.  By  his  judicious  management  matters  presently 
wore  a  better  aspect.  From  time  to  time  the  company 
sent  over  emigrants,  by  whom  the  soil  was  successfully 
cultivated  and  new  settlements  were  formed. 

11.  A  third  charter  was  granted  in  1612.  The  control 
of  afiairs,  heretofore  committed  by  the  king  to  a  council, 
was  now  given  to  the  Company.  Till  1619  the  colonists 
had  no  voice  in  making  their  laws ;  but  that  year,  under  the 
administration  of  Sir  George  Yeardley  (ym^d'le),  they  were 
allowed  to  elect  representatives  (called  burgesses),  who 
convened  at  Jamestown,  and  formed  the  fii^st  legislative  as- 
sembly  in  Amei^ica.  

8.  What  territory  was  oranted  by  the  second  charter  ?    What  was  the  council  in 

Eng-land  now  authorized  to  do  ?     Where  is  Old  Point  Comfort  ?  (See  Map.) 

9.  Wliat  happened  to  the  colonists  after  Smith's  return  to  England  ? 

10.  Who  arrived  in  the  time  of  extreme  distress  ?     What  was  prevented  ?    What 

is  said  of  Delaware's  management?    What  of  new  emigrants ? 

11.  When  was  a  third  charter  granted,  and  what  change  was  then  made  m  the 

control  of  affairs  ?    When  and  under  what  governor,  did  the  lirst  legislative 
assembly  in  America  convene  ? 
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12.  In  the  year  1620  a  Dutch  ship,  from  Africa,  landed 
twenty  negroes  at  Jamestown,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  for 
life.  The  arrival  of  this  first  ship-load  of  negroes  marks 
the  beginning  of  negro  slavery  in  the  English  colonies  of 
America.  The  same  year  nearly  a  hundred  young  women, 
of  good  character,  were  sent  over  from  England,  and  sold  to 
the  planters  for  wives.  The  price  of  a  wife  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco, — this  being  the  cost  of  her 
passage  across  the  ocean.  Afterwards,  when  more  came 
over,  the  price  was  somewhat  higher.  Tobacco  had  already 
become  a  staple  product  for  export  to  England, 

13.  The  colony  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  when,  in 
1622,  it  experienced  a  stroke  which  nearly  proved  fatal. 
Opeeliancanoiigh  (op-e-kan' ka-no) ,  a  bold  and  wily  Indian 
chief,  laid  a  plot  to  destroy  all  the  whites  at  a  single  blow. 
The  Indians  professed  the  warmest  friendship.  "  Sooner,'^ 
said  they,  ''  shall  the  sky  fall  than  peace  be  violated  on 
our  part;''  but  at  midday  they  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting 
settlers,  and  massacred  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. Jamestown  and  a  few  of  the  neighboring  settlements 
were  saved  by  the  warning  of  a  Christian  Indian. 

14.  The  English  immediately  rose  against  the  savages, 
destroyed  many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  far  into  the 
wilderness.  Somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  after  this 
massacre  the  Indians  made  another  attack,  by  which  several 
hundred  colonists  lost  their  lives.  Again  the  savages  were 
pursued  and  killed  without  mercy. 

15.  Dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
Company,  the  king  wrongfully  took  away  its  charter,  and 
made  Virginia  a  royal  province  in  1624.  The  governor  and 
council  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  the  colony 
was  permitted  to  retain  its  legislative  assembly.     So  long 

12.  When  and  how  was  negro  slavery  introduced  ?    How  were  the  colonists  sup 

plied  with  wives  ?    Price  of  a  wife  ?    AVhat  of  tobacco  ? 

13.  What  can  you  tell  of  a  plot  to  destroy  the  Encrjisli  ?    How  many  whites  were 

massacred,  and  how  were  some  of  the  settlements  saved  ? 

14.  How  did  the  En2:lish  aveng-e  this  massacre  ^    When  was  another  attack  made, 

and  with  what  result  ? 

15.  When,  and  for  what  cause,  was  Virginia  made  a  royal  province  ?    What  is  said 

of  the  government  of  the  colony  ?    What  of  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  elect 
representatives  ?    Conduct  of  some  of  the  royal  governors  ? 
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as  the  colonists  had  the  right  to  elect  their  representatives 
to  help  make  laws,  the  principle  of  popular  liberty  was  pre- 
served. This  right  was  the  more  precious  as  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  royal  governors  was  odious  and  oppressive. 

16.  During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England, 
after  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  Virginia  enjoyed  the 
highest  measure  of  freedom  and  prosperity ;  but  after  mon- 
archy was  restored,  in  1660,  a  different  state  of  things  began 
to  prevail.  Certain  laws  of  England,  called  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts,*  secured  to  the  mother  country  a  rigorous 
monopoly  of  colonial  commerce.  Besides  this  grievance  the 
Virginia  planters  had  others.  While  Sir  William  Berkeley 
was  governor,  exorbitant  taxes  were  levied,  and  the  people 
were  much  restricted  in  their  liberties.  To  make  this  state 
of  affairs  worse,  a  war  began  with  the  Indians. 

17.  The  tyrannical  course  of  Berkeley,  and  his  neglect 
to  provide  for  defence  against  the  savages,  caused  many 
of  the  planters,  in  16*76, f  to  rise  against  his  government, 
under  the  lead  of  Nathaniel  Bacon.  During  this  outbreak, 
known  as  Bacon's  Bebellion,  the  governor  was  driven  from 
Jamestown,  which  was  burned  by  the  insurgents,  to  prevent 
its  again  being  a  harbor  for  the  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  his 
successes  Bacon  suddenly  died,  and  as  there  was  no  one  to 
fill  his  place,  the  popular  forces  dispersed.  Berkeley  re- 
gained his  power,  and  cruelly  wreaked  his  vengeance  on 
those  who  had  opposed  him. 

18.  Notwithstanding  these  troubles,  and  the  greedy  and 
arbitrary  dispositions  of  many  of  the  governors  after  Berke- 
ley's time,  the  colony  continued  to  grow  and  prosper;  but 
its  history  henceforth,  till  the  beginning  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  is  marked  by  no  events  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  noticed  in  these  pages. 

*  See  Navigation  Acts,  p.  71,  IT  8. 

t  One  hundred  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

16.  What  was  the  state  of  thinpfs  in  Virginia  dnringr  the  time  of  the  Common- 

wenlth  ?    What  after  monarchy  was  restored  in  Enp:land  ?    What  is  said  of 
the  Navip;ation  Acts  and  other  g-rievances  while  Berkeley  was  g-overnor  r 

17.  What  caused  an  outbreak,  and  when  did  it  occur  i    What  more  can  you  tell  of 

Bacon's  Rebellion  ? 

18.  What  is  said  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  after  Bacon's  Rebellion  ? 
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11.    MASSACHUSETTS. 
1.  North  Virginia,     The  Council  for  New  I^ngland, 

1.  The  same  year  in  which  Jamestown  was  settled,  the 
Plymouth  Company  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  in  America. 
A  party  of  emigrants,  under  G-eorge  Popham  (pop'am), 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Maine, 
and  erected  a  fort ;  but  discouraged  by  the  severe  cold  of 
the  winter  and  the  death  of  their  leader,  they  returned  the 
next  year  to  England. 

2.  Seven  years  later,  in  1G14,  Captain  John  Smith,  so 
famous  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  came  again  to 
America,  sailing  from  England  with  two  ships,  for  the  pur- 

1.  Give  an  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attfTipt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Maine.    What 

fort  flifl  the  emi^jrants  erect  ?    Ajis.  I'ort  St.  Georg^e. 

2.  What  expedition  was  undertaken  to  America  in  1614  ?    What  coast  did  Smith 

explore,  and  what  name  did  he  give  the  country  ? 
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pose  of  trade  and  discovery.  He  examined  the  coast  from 
the  Penobscot  River  to  Cape  Cod,  made  a  map  of  it,  and 
named  the  country  Neiv  England. 

3.  The  old  Plymouth  Company  was  dissolved  in  1620,  and 
a  new  company  formed,  called  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land.* To  this  company  the  king,  James  I.,  granted,  under 
the  name  of  New  England,  the  territory  between  the  40th 
and  48th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  —  that  is,  from  the 
southern  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  near  the  middle  of  New- 
foundland, —  and  extending  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  But  this  country  was  destined  to  be  first  set- 
tled by  Englishmen,  without  permission  from  either  the 
Council  or  the  king. 

2,   Colony  of  Plymouth, 

4.  A  company  of  Puritans,  as  certain  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England  were  called,  to  escape  persecution 
at  home,  fled  to  Holland.  After  some  years  they  determined 
to  remove  to  the  wilderness  of  America,  that  they  might  fol- 
low their  own  ideas  of  worship  and  government. 

6.  Accordingly  they  embarked  for  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  joined  by  others  from  London. 
They  set  out  at  first  in  two  vessels,  the  Speedwell  and  the 
Mayflower.  But  the  Speedwell  springing  aleak,  they  twice 
put  into  port,  the  last  time  at  Plymouth,  where  that  ship 
was  dismissed  as  unseaworthy.  The  Mayflower,  then  taking 
on  board  one  hundred  and  two  of  the  Pilgrims, — men, 
women,  and  children,  —  sailed  for  the  New  World.  After 
a  long  and  stormy  voyage  they  entered  harbor  at  Cape  Cod. 

6.  Before  landing,  the  male  immigrants  signed  a  compact, 
by  which  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and 
declared  that  they  would  enact  just  and  equal  laws  for  the 

*  Also  called  the  "  Council  of  Plymouth."  ^^^_ 

3.  When  was  the  old  Plymouth  Company  dissolved,  and  what  company  took  its 

place  ?    What  territory  was  granted  to  the  Council  for  New  England  ? 

4.  Who  were  the  Puritans,  and  where  did  some  of  them  take  refuge?    What  did 

they  determine  to  do,  and  why  ? 

5.  What  occurred  at  Southampton?    After  the  Puritans  set  out  for  the  New 

World,  what  occurred  ?    How  many  Pilgrims   sailed  in  the  Mayflower  i 
AVhat  of  the  voyage  ?  .       ^  „•,     •       s 

6.  What  took  place  before  landing  ?    Who  were  the  most  promment  Pilgrims  i 
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general  good,  and  obey  them.  The  most  prominent  among 
the  colonists  were  John  Carver,  who  was  chosen  to  be  the 
first  governor  ;  William  Bradford,  the  second  governor ; 
the  cultivated  Edward  Winslow;  William  Brewster,  their 
ruling  elder,  and  Miles  Standish,  their  military  leader. 

T.  Many  days  were  spent  in  selecting  a  spot  for  a  set- 
tlement. The  last  of  the  exploring  parties,  sent  out  from 
the  Mayflower,  landed  December  21,*  1620,  at  Plymouth, 
and  here  all  the  Pilgrims  came,  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
began  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  what  is  now  called 
New  England. 

8.  They  suffered  severely  during  the  first  winter.  Many 
fell  sick  with  colds  and  lung  fevers.  When  in  March,  as  it 
is  recorded,  '"sl  south  wind  brought  fine  weather,  and  the 
birds  sang  in  the  woods  most  pleasantly,'  the  sun  shone 
and  the  birds  sang  over  many  graves. ''  Within  four  months 
from  the  time  of  their  landing,  nearly  half  of  the  little  band 
had  perished,  among  these  Governor  Carver. 

9.  Fortunately  the  Indians  did  not  molest  them  during 
the  time  of  their  severest  trials.  Massasoit',  "the  chief  of  tlie 
Wampano'ags  "  (worn-),  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
them,  which  was  not  violated  for  more  than  fifty  years  — till 
King  Philip's  War.  Canon'icus,  the  powerful  chief  of  the 
Narragansetts,  was  at  first  hostile,  but  the  determined  course 
of  Governor  Bradford  caused  him  to  conclude  that  it  was 
best  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  white  men. 

10.  The  spring  after  their  arrival  the  Pilgrims  began  to 
till  the  ground ;  but,  during  the  first  three  years,  they  often 
sufiered  from  the  want  of  food.  After  that  they  raised 
corn  enough  for  themselves,  and  had  some  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  for  furs.  The  colony  of  Plymouth  grew  very 
slowly.  In  1691,  by  command  of  the  English  king,  it  was 
united  with  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

*  The  anniversary  is  celebrated  on  the  22d  —  an  error  of  a  day  having  occurred 
in  cliauging  the  date  from  old  to  new  style. 

7.  When  and  where  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New  England  made  ? 

8.  What  is  said  of  sickness  and  death  among  the  Pilgrims  ? 

9.  What  of  the  Indians  ?    OfMassasoit?    Of  Canonicus  ? 

10.  What  did  the  Pilgrims  do  in  the  spring?    Their  condition  afterwards?    To 
what  colony  was  the  colony  of  Plymouth  united,  and  when  ? 
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5.   Colony  of  3Iassacliusetts  Bay, 

11.  In  the  year  1628,  John  Endicott  and  a  small  party 
of  Puritans  settled  at  Salem,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  These  emigrants  were 
sent  out  from  England  by  a  company  which  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  land  from  the  Council  for  New  England. "^^ 

12.  The  next  year  King  Charles  I.  granted  the  company 
a  charter. f  More  colonists  were  now  sent  over,  some  of 
whom  settled  at  Charlestown.  In  a  short  time  the  pro- 
prietors decided  to  transfer  the  charter  and  powers  of 
government  from  England  to  the  colony  in  America.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  was  seen  in  the  increased  number  of 
emigrants  who  now  sought  homes  in  the  new  land.  About 
a  thousand,  with  the  excellent  John  Winthrop  as  governor, 
came  over  in  1630,  and  founded  Boston,  and  other  neighbor- 
ing settlements.  Winthrop  ably  managed  affairs.  Not 
only  while  he  was  governor,  but  at  all  times  the  welfare 
of  the  colony  was  first  in  his  thoughts. 

13.  The  colonists  suffered  severely  in  many  ways,  as  had 
those  at  Plymouth  ;  but  their  privations  and  distress  were 
overcom.e  by  their  energy  and  fortitude.  From  time  to 
time  the  colony  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Puritans, 
who  sought  safety  from  persecution  in  England,  and  many 
new  towns  were  settled. 

14.  The  chief  officers  of  the  colony  were  a  governor,  a 
deputy  governor,  and  assistants,  sometimes  called  magis- 
trates.    After  the  settlements  became  numerous,  the  towns 

*  This  <?rant  comprised  the  lands  extending  from  a  line  three  miles  north  of 
every  part  of  the  Merrimack  River,  to  a  line  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  .-.      x.     *.     f 

t  The  patent  from  the  council  gave  the  company  the  territory,  the  charter  Irom 
the  king  secured  to  the  company  the  right  to  choose  officers  and  make  laws. 

11.  Whnt  is  said  of  the  settlement  at  Salem,  and  of  the  emigrants  sent  there  ? 

Whence  is  the  name  of  Massachusetts  derived  ?    Ans.  From  the  name  ot  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  —  the  tribal  name  probably  signifying  great  hill  people. 

12.  What  was  obtained  from  the  king  the  next  year  ?    What  of  new  colonists  / 

What  was  decided  in  reo-ard  to  the  charter  and  powers  of   government. 
Result  of  this  policy  ?    What  of  John  Winthrop  and  other  emigrants  ? 

13.  What  is  said  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  colonists  ?    How  was  the 

colonv  increased  ? 
H.  What  officers  of  the  colony  are  mentioned  ?    Who  alone  were  voters  ?    What 
wish  had  the  Fathers  of  Massachusetts  ? 
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were  allowed  to  send  deputies  to  assist  in  making  laws. 
The  legislative  body  formed  by  these  various  officers  was 
called  the  General  Court.  Among  the  rules  adopted  was 
this  —  that  only  church  members  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  civil  officers.  This  rule  existed  for  many  years. 
The  Fathers  of  Massachusetts  wished  to  found  a  religious 
commonwealth. 


^m^^^ 


Log-house  of  an  early  Settler. 


15.  The  Puritans  living  on  Massachusetts  Bay  were  soon 
disturbed  by  dissensions.  The  first  serious  contest  was 
with  Roger  Williams,  a  young  minister  of  Salem.  His 
opinions  in  regard  to  civil  and  religious  affairs  being  con- 
sidered dangerous,  the  magistrates  banished  him  from  the 
colony.  But  they  were  soon  much  more  alarmed  and 
troubled  by  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson.  She  held 
meetings,  and  taught  doctrines  which  most  of  the  Puritans 


15.  What  is  said  of  dissensions?  Of  Eog-er  Williams  ?  Of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson 
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believed  to  be  false  and  pernicious.  At  last,  determined  to 
have  peace  in  the  community,  they  banished  her  and  the 
most  obnoxious  of  her  followers. 

16.  Severer  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  the  Quakers, 
who  were  filled  with  fanatical  zeal,  and  very  unlike  the 
Quakers  of  our  day.  They  began  to  come  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1656.  The  first  who  came  were  sent  away;  but 
soon  others  appeared.  Some  of  the  Quakers  were  whipped, 
some  put  into  prison,  some  had  the  right  ear  cut  ofi",  and 
four,  who  came  again  and  again  into  the  colony,  were 
hanged.  But  these  cruel  measures  of  the  Puritans  did  not 
keep  away  their  disagreeable  visitors,  and  after  a  few  years 
such  penalties  were  not  inflicted. 

11.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  care  was 
taken  to  provide  for  education.  When  Boston  was  only 
six  years  old,  the  General  Court  appropriated  four  hundred 
pounds  to  found  a  college.  This,  the  oldest  college  in 
America,  was  established  at  Cambridge,  and  named  after  the 
Rev.  John  Harvard,  who,  dying  in  1638,  gave  it  several 
hundred  pounds  and  his  library.  Not  many  years  after 
this,  it  was  ordered  that  each  town  of  fifty  families  should 
maintain  a  school  to  teach  reading  and  writing,  and  each 
town  of  a  hundred  families  should  set  up  a  grammar  school. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  good  which 
has  resulted  from  these  wise  orders. 

18.  Impelled  by  a  sense  of  common  danger  from  the 
Indians,  and  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
French,*  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  in  1643,  formed  themselves 
into  a  confederacy,  styled  the  United  Colonies  of  Kew 
England.  This  league  for  mutual  protection  is  famous  in 
our  colonial  history.     It  continued  more  than  fort}^  j^ears. 

*  The  Dutch  in  what  is  now  New  York,  and  the  French  upon  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  English  colonists. 

16.  Describe  the  first  Quakers  in  Massachusetts.    When  did  they  begin  to  come  ? 

What  cruelties  were  inflicted  upon  them  ?    Effect  ? 

17.  What  is  said  of  education  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  ?    What  of 

Harvard  College  ?    What  of  schools  in  towns  ? 

18.  What  confederacy  was  formed  in  1643,  and  for  what  causes  ?    How  long  did 

this  league  continue  ? 

3 
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19.  In  1675,  a  hundred  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  a  terrible  contest,  called  King  Philip's 
War,  began  with  the  Indians.  King  Philip,  as  the  English 
named  him,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  friendly  Mas- 
sasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  His  home  was  at  Mount 
Hope,  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  For  several  years  the 
colonists  had  suspected  him  of  being  unfriendly,  and  of 
plotting  for  their  destruction.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  execution  of  three  Indians,  by  the  English,  for 
the  murder  of  an  Indian  who  had  come  to  them  and  ac- 
cused Philip  of  hostile  intentions.  Furious  with  rage, 
Philip's  men  began  hostilities,  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  most  of  the  New  England  tribes. 

20.  For  more  than  a  year  this  savage  warfare  spread 
devastation  and  ruin  among  the  scattered  settlements  of 
the  English.  Connecticut  alone,  of  all  the  New  England 
colonies,  escaped  its  ravages ;  yet  she  liberally  contrib- 
uted to  the  common  defence.  The  principal  battle,  known 
as  the  swamp  fight,  took  place  in  a  swamp,  in  South  Kings- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  where  the  powerful  Narragansetts  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  death  of  Philip,  who 
was  shot  by  an  Indian  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  whites, 
brought  the  war  to  a  close,  except  in  Maine,  where  it  lasted 
some  time  longer.  This  contest  broke  the  spirit  of  the  New 
England  Indians. 

21.  Many  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  king, 
Charles  II.,  that  Massachusetts  had  violated  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts,  and  in  other  respects  had  disregarded  the  royal 
authority  and  the  laws  of  England,  he  determined  to  take 
away  her  form  of  government.  To  carry  out  this  design 
the  highest  English  court,  in  1684,  declared  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  null  and  void.  The  colony  now  lay  at  the 
king's  mercy. 

19.  When  did  King-  Philip's  W^ar  begin  ?    Who  was  Philip,  and  where  did  he  live  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  beginning  of  the  war  ? 

20.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  warfare,  and  how  long  did  It  last  ?    What  of 

Connecticut  ?    Where,  and  with  what  tribe,  was  the  principal  battle  fought  ? 
What  of  the  death  of  Philip  ?    Result  of  the  contest  to  the  Indians  ? 

21.  What  complaints  were  tnade  against  Massachusetts  to  the  king  ?    With  what 

result?    What  can  you  tell  of  the  Navigation  Acts?  (Seep.  71,118) 
How  and  when  was  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  declared  null  and  void  ? 
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22.  The  king  dying  before  he  had  time  to  adjust  colonial 
affairs,  his  successor,  James  II.,  sent  over  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  as  governor  of  all  New  England.  For  more  than 
two  years  the  people  endured  Sir  Edmund's  tyrannical  sway ; 
but  in  1689,  when  news  reached  the  colonies  that  the  king 
had  been  driven  from  the  throne,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
seized  Andros  and  put  him  into  prison.  The  colonies  of  New 
England  then  resumed  their  forni^er  modes  of  government. 

23.  William  and  Mary,  successors  to  James  II.,  granted 
a  new  charter  to  Massachusetts,  in  1691,  by  which  the 
limits  of  the  province  were  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  were  also  placed 
under  her  jurisdiction.  But  this  charter  was  far  less  liberal 
than  the  old;  the  governor  and  other  high  olficers  were 
hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  the  king.  In  May,  1692,  Sir 
William  Phipps  arrived  from  England,  as  the  first  gov- 
ernor under  the  new  charter,  which  he  brought  with  him. 

24.  At  this  time  there  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  that 
strange  delusion,  known  as  the  Salem  Witchcraft.  Some 
girls  in  Danvers,  then  a  part  of  Salem,  were,  or  pretended 
to  be,  strangely  affected,  and  they  accused  certain  persons 
of  bewitching  them.  Those  whom  they  ''cried  out'^ 
against  were  arrested,  and  soon,  new  accusers  arising,  the 
mania  spread  throughout  the  community. 

25.  Within  a  few  months  twenty  persons  were  tried  and 
executed;  more  than  fifty  were  frightened  into  confessing 
themselves  guilty,  and  the  jails  were  full  of  prisoners. 
Accusations  fell  upon  some  high  in  social  position  before 
the  people  began  to  come  to  their  senses.  At  length  the 
frenzy  spent  itself ;  those  in  prison  were  liberated,  and  the 
awful  tragedy  closed.  In  that  age  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  common  in  all  civilized  countries. 

22.  Who  was  sent  over  as  g-overnor  of  New  England  ?    How  long^  did  the  people 

endure  Sir  Edmund's  rule  ?     How  and  when  was  it  terminated  ? 

23.  What  happened  to  Massachusetts  in  lfi91  ?    How  did  the  new  charter  differ 

from  the  old  ?    Who  was  the  tirst  governor  under  the  new  charter  ? 

24.  What  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  in  1692  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  origin  and 

progress  of  the  delusion. 

25.  How  many  persons  were   executed,  and  how  many  confessed  themselves 

guilty  ?    What  is  said  of  accusations  and  of  the  close  of  the  tragedy  ?    What 
is  said  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  in  that  age  ? 
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4.  3Iaine, 

26.  The  first  settlers  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine 
were  fishermen,  who  built  a  few  huts  here  and  there  along 
the  coast,  but  a  little  while  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth. 

27.  In  1639  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  royal 
charter,  constituting  him  lord  proprietor  of  a  tract  of  land 
reaching  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Kennebec.  This  ter- 
ritory he  called  the  Province  of  Maine. ^  The  charter  made 
good  a  grant  which  Gorges  had  already  obtained  from  the 
Council  for  New  England. 

28.  But  Massachusetts  also  claimed  to  the  Kennebec,  and 
after  some  3^ears  asserted  her  jurisdiction  over  the  district. 
At  length  the  claims  of  the  heir,  of  Gorges  were  bought 
by  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  region 
farther  east  was  joined  to  that  province.  Maine  continued 
a  part  of  Massachusetts  till  1820. 

III.    NEW   HAMPSHIRE.     * 

1.  Two  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh, Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason 
obtained  from  the  Council  for  New  England  a  grant  of  lands 
lying  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Kennebec.  In  the 
following  year,  1623,  the  proprietors  sent  out  a  few  col- 
onists, and  two  settlements  were  made  —  one  near  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  other  at  Dover. 

2.  The  partnership  between  Gorges  and  Mason  being 
dissolved,  the  latter,  in  1629,  obtained  a  new  grant  for  a 
territory  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Piscataqua,  and 

*  This  eastern  country  had  been  called  the  Mayne  [main]  land  in  distinction  from 
the  islands  along- the  coast,  and  thus  the  province  probably  obtained  its  name. 

26.  Who  were  the  first  settlers  of  Maine  ? 

27.  What  royal  charter  did  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtain  in  1039  ?    Where  is  the 

Piscataqua?  the  Kennebec?  the  Merrimack?  (See  Map,  p.  28.)  What  did 
Gorges  call  his  province  ?  What  grant  had  Gorges  previously  obtained  ? 
Whence  does  Maiue  derive  its  name  ?     See  note  above. 

28.  What  is  said  of  Massachusetts  and  this  district  ?    What  of  the  region  farther 

east  ?    Till  what  year  was  Maine  connected  with  Massachusetts  ? 

1.  What  grant  of  lands  was  obtained  by  Gorges  and  Mason  ?    When  and  where 

were  the  first  settlements  made  in"  New  Hampshire  ? 

2,  What  new  grant  did  Mason  obtain  in  lfi20  ?    Whence  does  New  Hampshire 

derive  its  name  ?  See  note,  p.  37.  Under  whose  jurisdiction  did  the  settle- 
ments in  New  Hampshire  place  themsoivos  ? 
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named  it  New  Hampshire.^  The  feeble  settlements  of  New 
Hampshire  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts  in  1641,  and  under  her  charge 
they  continued  for  nearly  forty  years. 

3.  In  1679  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  royal  province 
—  the  first  so  constituted  in  New  England.  Afterwards 
it  was  united  with  Massachusetts  for  a  long  time,  so  far  as 
to  have  the  same  governor,  but  with  its  own  legislative 
body  and  laws.  A  final  separation  took  place  in  1741,  just 
a  hundred  years  from  the  first  union. 

4.  The  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  were  harassed  for 
many  j^ears  by  lawsuits,  brought  against  them  by  those  into 
whose  hands  Mason's  claim  to  the  soil  had  come.  At  length 
the  long  controversy  was  ended,  the  claimants  under 
Mason's  grant  consenting  to  take  only  the  unoccupied 
portion  of  the  province. 

IV.   CONNECTICUT. 

1.  The  soil  of  Connecticut  f  was  assigned  to  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  and  others,  in  1632,  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  president  of  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land. The  earl  had  already  received,  or  was  expecting  to 
receive,  a  grant  of  this  territory  from  the  Council.  Before 
the  proprietors  could  take  possession  of  the  lands  which 
they  had  thus  obtained,  others  had  begun  to  occupy  them. 

2.  Some  years  after  the  Dutch  had  formed  settlements  in 
what  is  now  New  York,  they  built  a  fort  where  Hartford 
stands,  and  began  to  buy  furs  of  the  Indians.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  namely,  1633,  Captain  Holmes  (hdmz), 
with  a  party  of  men  from  the  Plymouth  colony,  sailed  up 
the  Connecticut.     When  he  reached  the  Dutch  fort,  the 

*  After  the  county  of  Hampshire,  Eng-land,  in  which  Mason  lived. 
t  So  named  from"^the  Indian  name  of  its  principal  river — a  word  signifying 
long  river. 

3.  What  is  said  of  New  Hampshire  as  a  royal  province  ?    What  of  a  later  connec- 

tion with  Massachusetts  ?    When  did  a  final  separation  take  place  ? 

4.  How  were  the  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  long-  harassed  ?    How  was  the  con- 

troversy settled  ? 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  soil  of  Connecticut  assioned  ?    What  is  said  of 

the  Earl  of  Warwick's  right  to  this  territory?    Whence  does  Connecticut 
derive  its  name  ?    See  note  above. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Dutch  in  Connecticut  and  of  Capt.  Holmes's  expedition. 
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officer  in  command  there  ordered  him  to  stop ;  but  Holmes 
kept  on,  and  erected  a  trading-house  at  Windsor. 

3.  The  colonists  on  Massachusetts  Bay  had  also  heard 
of  the  rich  meadow-lands  in  this  region,  and  emigrants 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  making  their  way  across 
the  wilderness,  began  the  settlement  of  Connecticut  in  ear- 
nest in  1635,  at  Wethersfield,  Windsor,  and  Hartford. 

4.  But  the  largest  emigration  took  place  the  next  sum- 
mer, when  about  a  hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  led  by  their  pastor,  Thomas  Hooker,  "  the  light  of 
the  western  churches,"  came  through  the  pathless  forests, 
driving  their  herds  of  cattle  before  them.  Most  of  this 
company  settled  at  Hartford.  The  settlements  in  these 
parts  formed  the  Connecticut  Golony. 

5.  Meanwhile  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  Massachusetts 
governor,  had  come  over  from  England,  as  the  agent  of 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  and  the  other  proprietors. 
He  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  in  1635,  and 
here  a  settlement,  called  Saybrook,  was  made.  After  a  few 
years  the  Saybrook  Colony  was  united  with  the  Connecti- 
cut colony,  farther  up  the  river. 

6.  The  year  163t  is  marked  in  the  history  of  Connecticut 
by  the  Pequot  War,  the  first  contest  in  New  England  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Indians.  The  Pequots  were  the 
most  formidable  Indian  nation  in  New  England.  They  had 
murdered,  with  horrible  cruelty,  many  of  the  colonists,  when 
Captain  John  Mason,  with  a  small  force  of  Englishmen  and 
friendly  Indians,  marched  against  their  principal  stronghold 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  The  savages  were 
attacked  by  surprise,  but  they  fought  desperately  till  their 
fort  and  wigwams  were  set  on  fire.  Few  indeed  escaped, 
while  hundreds  perished  in  the  flames  and  by  the  weapons 
of  the  colonists.  The  war  was  soon  ended,  but  not  till  the 
Pequots  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  people. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Wethersfielcl,  Windsor,  and  Hartford. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  emigration  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker.    What  did 

tlie  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  Connecticut  form  ? 

5.  Wliat  can  you  tell  of  John  Winthrop  and  the  Saybrook  colony.' 

6.  When  did  the  Pequot  war  break  out  ?    Who  were  the  Pequots,  and  what  had 

they  done  to  the  colonists  ?    Tell  v/hat  you  can  about  Mason's  expedition, 
and  the  result  of  the  war  to  the  Pequots. 
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I.  The  founders  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  finding  them- 
selves beyond  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts,  organized  a 
governraent  for  themselves,  modelled  on  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  more  liberal,  since  the  right  of  voting  was  not 
restricted  to  church  members. 

8.  New  Haven  was  founded  in  1638,  by  emigrants  under 
the  lead  of  John  Davenport,  a  distinguished  minister  from 
London,  and  Theoph'ilus  Eaton,  an  eminent  London  mer- 
chant. This  and  the  neighboring  towns,  which  were  settled 
soon  after,  were  known  as  the  "New  Haven  Colony.  The 
Scriptures  were  adopted  here  as  the  rule  in  public  affairs, 
and  only  members  of  the  church  were  voters. 

9.  Both  the  colonists  at  New  Haven  and  those  on  the 
Connecticut  came  near  having  a  strife  in  arms  with  the 
Dutch,  in  New  Netherland,  who  claimed  the  soil  as  far  as, 
and  even  beyond,  the  river;  but  the  disputes  were  finally 
settled  without  bloodshed.  Fear  of  these  neighbors,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  one  of  the  causes  for  forming  the 
Confederacy  of  the  New  England  colonies. 

10.  In  the  year  1665,  under  a  charter  granted  three 
years  before  by  the  English  king,  Charles  II.,  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  were  united,  and  styled  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut. The  charter  was  so  liberal,  that  the  privileges 
conveyed  by  it  almost  amounted  to  colonial  independence. 
A  little  more  than  twenty  years  later,  Andres,  "glittering 
in  scarlet  and  lace,"  landed  at  Boston,  as  governor  of  New 
England.  Within  a  year  he  appeared  at  Hartford,  and,  dis- 
solving the  colonial  government,  asserted  his  own  authority. 

II.  A  story  relates  that  Andres,  at  this  time,  demand- 
ing possession  of  the  charter,  a  discussion  arose,  which  was 
prolonged  into  the  evening,  when  the  precious  writing  was 
brought  in  and  laid  upon  the  table.     Suddenly  the  lights 

7.  What  is  said  about  the  g-overnment  of  the  Connecticut  colony  ? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  founding  of  New  Haven.    What  of  the  government  of 

the  New  Haven  colony  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  difficulties  with  the  Dutch  ? 

10.  When,  and  under  what  charter,  were  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New 

Haven  united  ?   What  further  is  said  of  this  charter :   What  is  said  of  Andros 
at  Boston  and  at  Hartford  ? 

11.  Relate  the  story  of  the  hiding  of  the  charter.    When  was  the  charter  govern- 

ment resumed  ? 
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were  extinguished ;  when  they  were  rekindled  the  charter 
had  disappeared.  Captain  Wadsworth  had  taken  it  away, 
and  secreted  it  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Charter  Oak.  The  charter  government  was 
resumed  after  news  came  that  Andros  had  been  deposed 
in  Boston. 

V.    RHODE   ISLAND. 

1.  The  founder  of  Ehode  Island  was  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts.  He  left  his  home, 
and  for  more  than  three  months  was  a  wanderer  in  the 
wilderness,  "  sorely  tossed  in  a  bitter  winter  season,"  as 
he  sa.ys,  "  not  knowing-  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean." 

2.  At  last,  with  live  associates  who  had  joined  him,  he 
went  to  a  point  of  land  above  Narragansett  Bay,  and  made 
a  settlement,  which  he  called  Providence,  to  express  his 
confidence  in  "  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his 
distress."  This  was  in  1636,  the  same  year  that  Hooker 
and  his  company  migrated  to  Connecticut.  Williams  bought 
of  the  Narragansett  sachems,  Canonicus  and  Mianton'omoh, 
lands  to  be  occupied  by  his  colony. 

3.  He  was  soon  followed  by  other  exiles  from  Massa- 
chusetts. By  his  advice  some  friends  of  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,*  and  settled  there,  founding  Ports- 
mouth in  1638,  and  the  next  year  l^ewport,  now  so  famed 
as  a  sea-side  resort.  Both  the  Providence  colony  and  that 
of  Rhode  Island  granted  religious  freedom  to  all.  This  was 
the  great  idea  that  Roger  Williams  advocated.  His  liberal 
views  and  kind  heart  have  gained  him  an  honored  name. 

4.  Williams  went  to  England,  and  obtained  from  Parlia- 

*  The  Dutch  had  called  this  island,  from  its  reddish  appearance,  Roodt  Eylandt 
—  Red  Island.    This  became  the  English  Rhode  Island. 


1.  Who  was  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island  .?    What  is  said  of  Williams  after  his 

banishment .'' 

2.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  settlement  of  Providence  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Tortsmouth  and  Newport.    What  is  said 

of  religious  freedom  in  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  .'    What 
of  Roger  Williams  ?    Whence  does  Rhode  Island  derive  its  name  ?    See  note, 

4.  What  is  said  of  a  charter  from  the  English  Parliament.''    What  was  the  dis- 

tinguishing feature  of  the  government  i 
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ment,  then  controlling  public  affairs,  a  charter,  by  which 
the  two  colonies  were  united.  Religious  toleration  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  government  which  the 
colonists  afterwards  organized. 

5.  The  settlements  prospered,  and  Charles  II.,  in  1663, 
granted  to  them,  under  the  name  of  the  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  a  royal  charter,  as  liberal  as  that 
of  Connecticut.  This  was  set  aside  by  Andros,  but  after 
his  overthrow  it  was  resumed,  and  henceforth,  and  till  a 
very  recent  date,  was  the  only  constitution  of  Rhode  Island, 
as  the  colony  came  to  be  called. 

VI.    NEW  YORK. 
1,   Neiv  YorJc  under  the  DutcJi, 

1.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  sailing  in  the  service 
of  a  company  of  Dutch  merchants  in  1609,  to  find  a  north- 
ern passage  to  India,  explored  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  America,  entered  New  York  harbor,  and  ascended  to  a 
considerable  distance  the  noble  river  which  now  bears  his 
name.  The  Dutch  claim  to  territory  in  America  was  based 
upon  the  discoveries  of  Hudson. 

2.  Dutch  ships  were  soon  sent  out  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered river,  and  a  traffic  for  furs  was  begun  with  the 
Indians.  A  few  huts  to  shelter  traders  were  built  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  and  a  fortified  trading-house  was  erected  in 
1614,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Albany. 

3.-  Actual  colonization  began  in  1623,  under  the  patron- 
age of  a  great  trading  association,  called  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  Permanent  settlements  were  then  made 
at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  and  Fort  Orange,  where 
now  stands  Albany.  The  region  claimed  by  the  Dutch 
reached,  under  the  name  oi  New  Netherland,'^  from  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Delaware  Bay  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod. 

*  The  th  oi  Netherland  is  pronounced  as  th  in  this. 

5.  When  was  a  royal  charter  obtained,  and  what  is  said  of  it? 

1.  Who  was  Henry  Hudson,  and  what  exploring?  voyage  did  he  make  in  1609  ? 

Upon  what  was  tlie  Dutch  claim  to  territory  in  America  based? 

2.  What  is  said  of  Dutch  ships  ?    Of  traders  and  a  fortified  trading-house  ? 

3.  When  and  how  was  actual  colonization  begun  ?    What  permanent  settlements 

were  then  made  ?    What  region  was  claimed  as  New  Netherland  ? 
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4.  Peter  Minuit  (me-noit')  arrived  in  1626  as  governor 
of  New  Netherland.  During  his  administration  the  com- 
pany adopted  a  scheme  to  promote  colonization.  Any 
one  who  would  plant  a  colony  of  fifty  persons  was  allowed 
to  select  lands  many  miles  in  extent,  which  should  descend 
to  his  posterity  forever.  Such  as  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege  were  called  patroons,  or  lords  of  the  manor. 

5.  The  next  governor  was  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  During 
his  time  the  English  made  their  first  settlements  in  Con- 
necticut, and  thus  entered  upon  territory  claimed  by  the 
Dutch.  The  controversy  which  now  began  with  the  English 
settlers  in  Connecticut  was  continued  by  Sir  William  Kieft 
(keeft),  who  succeeded  Van  Twiller. 

6.  But  an  Indian  war  was  Kieft's  most  serious  trouble. 
His  treatment  of  the  natives  was  marked  by  extreme 
cruelty,  and  they,  with  the  fury  of  revenge,  wasted  the 
settlements,  nearly  all  of  which  were  destroyed  before  the 
long  and  bloody  contest  ended. 

V.  The  last  and  ablest  Dutch  governor  was  Peter  Stny- 
veaant  (sti' ves-ant) .  He  arranged  a  boundary  with  the 
English  in  Connecticut,  and  conquered  a  colony  of  Swedes, 
on  the  Delaware,  who  were,  the  Dutch  claimed,  within  the 
bounds  of  New  Netherland. 

8.  The  English  had  never  ceased  to  regard  New  Nether- 
land as  belonging  to  them,  on  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Cabots,  and  therefore  King  Charles  II. 
made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany  (afterwards  King  James  II.),  and  Colonel 
Nicolls  was  despatched,  with  a  fleet,  to  take  possession  of 
the  province. 

9.  When  the  English  ships  entered  the  harbor  of  Wew 

4.  When  did  Peter  Minuit  arrive,  and  what  scheme  to  promote  colonization  was 

adopted  ? 
6.  Who  was  the  next  ofovernor  ?    What  was  done  by  the  English  during  his  time  ? 

Who  succeeded  Van  Twiller  ? 

6.  What  is  said  of  an  Indian  war  in  New  Netherland  ? 

7.  Who  was  the  last  and  ablest  governor  of  New  Netherland  ?   What  proceedings 

of  his  are  mentioned  ? 

8.  How  did  the  English  regard  New  Netherland  ?    What  grant  was  made,  and 

what  measures  taken,  to  gain  New  Netherland  for  the  English  i" 

9.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam? 
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Amsterdam,  Stuyvesant,  who  was  a  stout  old  soldier,  re- 
solved to  defend  the  city  to  the  last.  But  the  people 
thought  that  resistance  would  be  useless,  and  refused  to 
fight  the  invaders.    Hence  Stuyvesant  was  obliged  to  yield. 

2,   Netv  York  under  the  English. 

10.  The 
whole  prov- 
ince was  re- 
duced with- 
out a  battle, 
and  thus,  in 
1664,  New 
Netherland 
came  under 
the  domin- 
ion of  Eng- 
land. The 
country  and 
its  chief  city 
were  named 
New  York. 
The  settle- 
ment at  Fort 
Orange  was 
called  Al- 
bany. It  is 
reckoned 
that  New 
Netherland, 
at  the  time 
of  its  sur- 
render, con- 
tained ten  thousand  inhabitants. 


10.  In  what  year  did  the  English  conquer  New  Netherland  ?  What  "a^es  did  the 
English  ffive  to  the  province  and  the  two  prnicipal  settlement's  ?  Whence 
doe"s  New  York  derive  its  name  ?  Ans.  It  was  so  named  ni  honor  of  t^e 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany.    Number  of  inhabitants  m  all  New  Netherland  ? 
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11.  Colonel  K"ieolls  was  the  first  English  governor  of 
New  York.  The  colonists  were  sadly  disappointed  in  the 
hope  which  they  had  had  of  obtaining  greater  freedom  under 
the  new  rule.  Hence  they  did  not  regret  it  when,  after  a 
few  years,  a  Dutcb.  squadron  appeared  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city.  But 
after  little  more  than  a  year,  in  16H,  the  province  v/as 
restored  to  the  English,  and  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed 
governor.  Several  years  later  Andros  was  recalled ;  but  he 
was  again  sent  to  America,  as  has  been  told,  to  play  the 
tyrant  in  New  England. 

12.  In  the  year  1683  the  colonists  of  New  York  were 
granted  a  right  which  they  had  long  ardently  desired.  The 
governor,  by  permission  from  the  Duke  of  York,  called  an 
assembly  of  representatives  of  the  people.  The  duke  not 
long  afterwards  becoming  king  of  England,  under  the  title 
of  James  II.,  refused  to  allow  the  people  to  hold  their 
assembly  ;  but  this  state  of  things  lasted  only  a  few  years, 
and  then  the  colonists  again  helped  make  their  own  laws. 

13.  About  the  close  of  this  century  pirates  were  infest- 
ing almost  all  seas.  William  Kidd,  a  New  York  ship- 
master, was  sent  with  an  English  ship  to  cruise  against 
them.  But  soon  Kidd  himself  turned  pirate,  and  became 
the  most  notorious  of  them  all.  After  a  long  cruise  he 
returned  to  the  colonies,  and  was  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Boston.  The  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who  was  then  governor 
of  both  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  caused  Kidd  to  be 
seized  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  hanged. 

14.  In  the  year  1741  the  city  of  New  York  was  thrown 
into  dreadful  alarm.  Many  fires  having  taken  place,  a 
report  was  circulated  that  the  negroes  had  devised  a  plot 
to  burn  the  town,  murder  the  citizens,  and  take  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands.  Without  sufficient  proof  that 
any   plot   of  this   kind  existed,   more  than  thirty  negroes 

11.  What  of  Colonel  Nicolls  and  the  colonists?    After  a  few  years  what  took 

place  ?     When  was  New  York  restored  to  the  English  ?    What  is  said  of 
Edmund  (aftcrwai-ds  Sir  Edmund)  Andros  ? 

12.  What  can  you  tell  of  an  assembly  of  representatives  ? 

13.  Relate  the  story  of  William  Kidd. 

H.  Give  an  account  of  the  supposed  negro  plot  in  New  York  city. 
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were  condemned  and  burned  at  the  stake  or  hanged.  Per- 
haps no  plot  existed ;  it  is  certain  that  many  innocent  per- 
sons were  put  to  a  cruel  death.  When  they  were  tried  no 
one  was  willing  to  say  a  word  in  their  defence. 

VII.    NEW   JERSEY. 

1.  The  territory  included  in  New  Jersey  was  a  part  of 
the  grant  made  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  with  the  rest 
of  New  Netherland.  But  even  before  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutch  the  duke  had  conveyed  New  Jersey*  to  Lord  John 
Berkeley  (berk'li)  and  Sir  George  Car'teret. 

2.  While  the  Dutch  held  sway  over  this  territory,  they 
formed  a  few  feeble  settlements  within  its  limits.  As  early 
as  1623  they  erected  a  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware 
River ;  and  still  earlier,  it  is  asserted,  they  had  a  trading- 
post  at  Bergen.f  But  the  settlement  made  at  Elizabeth  in 
1664,  by  persons  from  Long  Island,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  colonization  in  New  Jersey. 

3.  The  following  year  the  proprietors  sent  over  Philip 
Carteret,  as  the  first  governor.  The  liberal  constitution 
which  they  granted  the  colonists,  together  with  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  soon  induced 
many  people  from  New  England  and  New  York  to  settle 
in  the  province. 

4.  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  share  of  New  Jersey  to  certain 
English  Quakers  ;  after  the  purchase,  a  party  of  this  sect 
made  a  settlement  at  Salem.  The  province  was  now 
divided  into  East  and  "West  Jersey  —  the  eastern  portion 
becoming  Sir  George  Carteret's  property,  the  western  that 
of  the  Quaker  proprietors. 

5.  In  1682,  after  Carteret's  death.  East  Jersey  was  sold 

*  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  Avho  had  been  governor  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  t  fif  in  Bergen  sounded  as  g  iii  get. 

1.  In  what  grant  was  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  included  ?    Whence  does  New 

Jersey  take  its  name  ?     See  note  above. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Dutch  in  this  territory.    What  ia  considered  the  be- 

g-innin<^  of  the  colonization  of  New  Jersey  ? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  governor  ?    What  induced  colonists  to  settle  in  New  Jersey  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Quakers  ?    How  was  the  province  divided  ? 

6.  To  whom  was  East  Jersey  sold  ?    Who  settled  in  New  Jersey  ? 
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to  William  Penn  and  other  Quakers.  English  Quakers, 
Puritans  from  New  England,  and  Dutch  colonists  formed 
settlements  in  New  Jersey.  Many  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
fleeing  from  their  native  land  to  escape  persecution,  also 
became  planters  in  this  province. 

6.  The  various  proprietors  surrendered  the  government 
of  East  and  West  Jersey  to  the  crown  in  1702.  The  two 
Jerseys  were  then  reunited  as  a  royal  province,  and  placed 
under  the  same  governor  with  New  York.  In  1138  the 
king  appointed  Lewis  Morris  governor  of  New  Jersey  onl}^, 
and  from  this  time  the  government  of  the  province  was  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  that  of  New  York. 

VIII.    DELAWARE. 

1.  The  permanent  colonization  of  the  present  State  of 
Delaware*  was  begun  in  1638,  by  a  company  of  Swedes 
and  Finns,  conducted  by  Peter  Minuit,  who  had  been 
governor  of  New  Netherland.  The  plan  of  founding  a 
colony  in  America  for  the  benefit  of  all  persecuted  Chris- 
tians had  been  formed  by  the  famous  Protestant  king, 
Gusta'vus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden.  He  was  killed  in  battle, 
but  the  colonists  were  sent  to  carry  out  his  wish. 

2.  They  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
Delaware,  and  near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington  made 
their  first  settlement,  which  they  called  Christina  {kris- 
te'nah),  after  the  young  Queen  of  Sweden.  Afterwards 
more  colonists  arrived,  and  other  settlements  were  made 
farther  up  the  river.  The  territory  lying  along  the  western 
shore  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River,  as  far  as  the  falls  at 
Trenton,  was  named  New  Sweden. 

3.  The  Dutch  claimed  this  region  as  a  part  of  their  New 
Netherland,  and  built  a  fort  a   few  miles  from  Christina. 

*  The  state  takes  its  name  from  Lord  Del-aware,  one  of  the  governors  of  Virginia. 

6.  When  did  New  Jersey  become  a  royal  province  ?    Tn  what  way,  and  till  what 
year,  was  its  government  connected  with  that  of  New  York  ? 

1.  When  and  by  whom  v/as  Delaware  colonized  ?    Whence  does  Delaware  derive 

its  name  ?    See  note  above.     What  plan  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  formed  ? 

2.  Where  was  the  first  settlement  made,  and  what  called?    Other  settlements? 

Extent  and  name  of  the  Swedish  province  ? 

3.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  conquest  of  New  Sweden  by  the  Dutch  ? 
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This  fort  the  Swedish  governor  seized;  but  his  success 
cost  him  dear,  for  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  governor  of  New 
Netherland,  soon  came  with  a  force  and  conquered  the 
whole  province.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  swore  al- 
leo-iance  to  Holland  were  allowed  to  stay;  the  rest  were 
sent  out  of  the  country.     Thus,  in  1655,  New  Sweden  came 

to  an  end.  •         r  xt 

4  When  the  Duke  of  York  took  possession  of  New 
Netherland,  the  territory  west  of  the  Delaware  became 
part  of  the  province  of  New  York.  In  the  year  IQhZ 
the  duke  having  sold  it  to  William  Penn,  it  became  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  known  as  -  the  territories  or  three 
lower  counties,  on  the  Delaware."  Twenty  years  later  this 
district  was  so  far  separated  from  Pennsylvania  as  to  have 
a  distinct  legislative  assembly,  but  the  same  governor  pre- 
sided over  both  colonies  till  the  Revolution. 

IX.    MARYLAND. 

1  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  ob- 
tained from  King  Charles  I.  of  England  a  grant  of  a  tract 
of  land  east  of  the  Potomac,  and  along  the  shores  ot 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  was  the  wish  of  Lord  Baltimore  to 
provide  a  place  of  refuge  for  Roman  Catholics  then  per- 
secuted in  England.     His  territory  was  called  Maryland.* 

2  This  nobleman  dying  before  the  charter  had  been 
issued,  it  was  made  out  in  favor  of  his  son,  Cecil  Calvert, 
who  inherited  his  father's  title.  He  sent  out  his  brother 
Leonard  Calvert,  as  governor,  with  about  two  hundred 
colonists,  who  arrived  in  1634,  and  began  the  settlement  ol 
St.  Mary's,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac. 

3  The   charter  created  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs 

,    w]^"iS';uV',lL"'t°/tL;^d'£"thV;ore  Obtains    Hlswl.h.'    W.,e„ce  does 

,:  To*;;£?r.^ar,tU'ar?e™l™etr  Wh^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
3.  What  is  said  of  the  charter  ? 
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''lords  and  proprietors"  of  the  province;  but  it  also 
granted  to  the  colonists  the  right  of  choosing  representa- 
tives for  a  legislative  assembly.  The  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  the  colonists  were  allowed 
to  worship  God  as  they  pleased,  and  after  some  years,  in 
1649,  the  assembly  sanctioned  this  wise  policy  by  a  law, 
called  the  Toleration  Act,  which  declared  that  no  one  pro- 
fessing to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  religion. 

4.  A  man  by  the  name  of  William  Clayborne,  who  had 
lived  in  Virginia,  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
colony.  He  made  the  first  settlement  in  Maryland  on 
Kent  Island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  early  as  1631.  The 
English  king  had  given  him  a  license  to  trade  with  tliQ 
Indians.  After  the  colonists  came,  he  attempted,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  withstand  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore;  but 
he  was  overcome,  and  forced  to  flee.  Some  3^ears  after- 
wards he  reappeared  in  Maryland,  and,  inciting  a  rebellion, 
obliged  the  governor  to  take  refuge  in  Virginia,  where  he 
obtained  troops  who  helped  him  suppress  the  revolt. 

5.  But  the  contests  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Boman 
Catholics  caused  much  more  serious  trouble  in  the  colony. 
After  the  Puritans  in  England  had  overthrown  monarchy 
there,  those  in  Maryland  disregarded  the  rights  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  and,  having  obtained  the  power,  they  ungrate- 
fully ordained  that  no  Catholic  should  be  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  Civil  war  followed,  and  the  Prot- 
estants were  victorious.  But  after  a  very  few  years  the 
government  was  restored  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

6.  For  a  long  period  the  mild  and  liberal  principles  of 
the  proprietor  held  sway  in  Maryland,  and  the  colony- 
became  very  prosperous.  But  when  William  and  Mary 
came  to  the  throne  of  England  this  tranquillity  was  in- 
terrupted.    The  delay  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to  pro- 

3.  What  of  rclig-ious  freedom  and  the  Toleration  Act  ? 

4.  Wlio  caused  much  trouble  in  Maryland  ?    What  is  said  of  the  first  settlement? 

What  more  can  you  tell  of  Clayborne  ? 

5.  What  can  you  tell  of  trouble  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ? 

6.  What  is  said  of  a  prosperous  period  ?    What  of  an  absurd  rumor?    How  and 

when  was  Maryland  made  a  royal  province  ? 
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claim  the  new  sovereigns,  and  an  absurd  rumor  that  the 
Catholics  were  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants, 
roused  the  latter  to  seize  the  government,  which  remained 
in  their  hands  until  the  king,  in  1691,  deprived  Charles 
Lord  Baltimore  (son  of  Cecil  the  founder  of  Maryland)  of 
his  political  rights  as  proprietor,  and  Maryland  became  a 
royal  province. 

t.  In  the  year  1Y15  Maryland  was  restored  to  the  infant 
heir  of  Lord  Baltimore.  It  remained  a  proprietary  prov- 
ince until  the  Revolution,  when  the  people  assumed  the 
government,  and  confiscated  the  rights  of  the  proprietor. 

X.    PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  An  extensive  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Delaware  River 
was  granted  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  by  Charles  II.  of 
England,  and  named  by  the  king  Pennsylvania.'^  After 
receiving  his  patent  from  the  king,  Penn  obtained  from 
the  Duke  of  York  a  grant  of  the  ''territories  or  three  lower 
counties  "  now  forming  the  State  of  Delaware. 

2.  The  father  of  William  Penn  was  a  distinguished 
English  admiral.  When  he  died  the  government  owed  him 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  in  payment  of  this  debt  the 
province  in  America  was  granted  to  his  only  son.  This 
son  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  who 
at  that  time  were  despised  and  persecuted  in  England. 
He  desired  to  found  a  colony  where  freedom  and  peace 
could  be  enjoyed  by  all.  ^ 

3  Colonists  were  sent  out  to  the  new  province  by  the 
proprietor,  and  in  1682  he  came  over  himself,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly 
Quakers.  The  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  had  already  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  elsewhere  within  the 

*  Penn'8  Woodland.    Sylva  is  a  Latin  word,  meaning  "  a  wood." 

7.  What  occurred  in  1715  ?    What  more  ^^.'^  teU  of  Maryland  i^  ^^ 

''  ''^:^J.!^'^:^'^^  Cf\Te' n^teJ^What^lrant  did  Penn 

2.  wSaf Sn%^S^t^ll''of'wlSi'penn's  father?    To  what  society  did  William 

Penn  belong :    His  object  in  founding  a  colony  ?  ^  , 

■     3.  What  is  said  of  colonists  ?    Who  had  already  settled  within  renn  s  uum 
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bounds  of  Pernios  domain,  were  not  disturbed,  but  were 
allowed  the  same  privileges  as  the  English. 

4.  The  government  which  Penn  established  for  his 
province  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  The 
people  chose  their  own  representatives  for  an  assembly  to 
aid  in  making  laws.  It  was  agreed  that  no  one  who 
believed  in  "one  Almighty  God''  should  be  molested  for 
his  religious  opinions. 

6.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Penn  made  his  famous  treaty 
with  the  Indians.  He  met  them  under  a  great  elm  by  the 
side  of  the  Delaware,  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia. 
After  hearing  the  words  of  peace  and  kindness  with  which 
he  addressed  them,  the  Indians  declared  that  they  would 
live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children  as  long  as 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  should  endure.  The  treaty  thus 
established  remained  uninterrupted  for  more  than  seventy 
years  —  till  Pennsylvania  had  passed  from  the  control  of 
the  Quakers. 

6.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1682  Penn  laid  out  a 
capital  for  his  province,  and  named  it  Philadelphia  —  a 
name  which  signifies  brotherly  love.  Before  the  end  of  the 
next  year  it  contained  nearly  a  hundred  houses.  None  of 
the  other  colonies  planted  in  America  had  so  rapid  and 
prosperous  a  growth  as  Pennsylvania. 

*7.  The  affairs  of  his  province  caused  Penn  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  The  laws  which  the  assembly  made  were  often 
not  to  his  mind,  and  the  settlers  were  unwilling  to  pay  the 
small  rent  by  which  the  proprietor  hoped  to  remunerate 
himself  for  the  large  sums  of  money  he  had  spent  in  found- 
ing his  colony, 

8.  He  was  also  harassed  by  a  controversy  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  in  respect  to  the  boundary  between  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland.  This  question  was  not  settled  till  two 
eminent  surveyors,  named  Mason  and  Dixon,  came  over 

4.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  government  established  by  Penn  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Penn's  famous  treat  v  with  the  Indians. 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  founding-  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  growth  ? 

7.  How  did  the  affairs  of  his  province  give  Penn  trouble  ? 

8.  What  controversy  harassed  Penn  i   Tell  all  you  can  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
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from  England,  long  after  Penn's  death,  and  determined  the 
line  separating  Pennsylvania  from  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
This  is  famous  in  American  history  as  "Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,''  and  was,  till  a  recent  day,  a  bound  for  the  free  and 
the  slave  states. 

9.  Penn  died  in  1H8,  leaving  a  name  conspicuous  among 
those  which  designate  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
His  sons  became  proprietors  of  the  flourishing  colony  he 
had  founded,  and  appointed  deputies  to  administer  the 
government.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion the  people  of  Pennsylvania  purchased  the  proprietary 
claims  for  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

XL  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  In  1663  Lord  Clarendon,  and  seven  other  persons  of 
high  rank,  obtained  from  their  king,  Charles  II.  of  England, 
a  patent  for  a  vast  territory  south  of  Virginia.  The  king 
afterwards  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  this  province,  which 
was  named  Carolina.'^ 

2.  The  proprietors  of  Carolina  found  that  planters  from 
Virginia  had  already  settled  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Albemarle  Sound.  The  very  year  in  which  the  grant  was 
made,  a  liberal  government  was  instituted  for  this  little 
plantation,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Albemarle 
Colony.  In  1665  a  company  from  Barbadoes  (har-ha' doze) , 
formed  a  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
This  was  called  the  Clarendon  Colony.  Both  of  these  set- 
tlements were  within  the  present  limits  of  North  Carolina. 

3.  In  16t0  a  third  colony,  called  the  Carteret  Colony, 
was  founded  by  emigrants  from  England.  The  colonists 
sailed  into  Ashley  River,  and  began  their  first  town  ;  but  ten 

*  In  honor  of  the  English  king,  Charles  (Latin  Carolus)  II. 

9.  How  was  the  colony  governed  after  Penn's  death  ?    Wliat  did  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  ? 

1.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  grant  of  Carolina  ?    Whence  do  the  Carolinas  derive 

their  names  ?    See  note  above, 

2.  What  settlement  had  already  been  made  ?    What  name  was  given  to  this  plan- 

tation ?  What  can  you  tell  of  the  Clarendon  colony  ?  What  is  Barbadoes  ? 
Ans.  It  is  a  small  island  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  archipelago  formed 
by  the  West  Indies.     Where  is  Cape  Fear  River  ?  (See  Map,  p.  52.) 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Carteret  colony  and  the  founding  of  Charleston. 
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years  later  they  removed  to  a  point  of  land  between  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  city  of  Charleston. 


4.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle,  or  Clarendon 
colony,  removing  after  a  few  years  to  Charleston,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  province  were  administered  by  two  govern- 
ments—  one  for  the  northern,  or  Albemarle,  and  another 
for  the  southern,  or  Carteret  colon3^  Thus  were  created 
the  two  colonies  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  They  were 
Increased  by  people  from  New  England,  and  Dutch  families 
from  New  York.  The  persecuted  Huguenots  of  France  and 
Puritans  of  England  also  came  to  find  homes  in  the  Carolinas. 

5.  Both  colonies  suffered  much  from  wars  with  the 
Indians.     In  the   year    It  11,    the    Tuscaro'ras  in    North 

4.  How  were  the  three  colonies  reduced  to  two,  and  what  was  thus  created  ? 

What  colonists  came  to  Carolina  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  war  with  the  Tuscaroras  in  North  Carolina. 
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Carolina,  suddenly  fell  upon  the  whites  and  massacred 
many  persons.  By  the  aid  of  a  force  from  South  Carolina 
the  savages  were  conquered,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
migrated  north,  and  joined  the  Iroquois  of  New  York,  form- 
ing the  sixth  nation  of  that  powerful  confederacy.  A  few 
years  later  the  Yam'as-sees  and  other  Indians  attacked 
the  settlers  in  Sputh  Carolina,  but  they  were  subdued  after 
some  severe  fighting. 

6.  In  1729  the  two  Carolinas,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  one  province,  were  separated,  and  the  pro- 
prietors having  ceded  to  the  crown  their  rights  of  govern- 
ment and  seven  eighths  of  the  soil,  North  and  South  Carolina 
became  distinct  royal  provinces.  So  they  remained  till  the 
Revolution. 

XII.     GEORGIA. 

1.  To  James  Oglethorpe,  an  officer  in  the  English  army, 
belongs  the  honor  of  founding  in  America  a  refuge  for  the 
poor  of  his  own  country,  and  the  persecuted  of  all  nations. 
In  1732  George  II.  granted  to  him  and  twenty  associates, 
"in  trust  for  the  poor,'^  the  territory  between  the  Savan- 
nah and  the  Altumsiha,  (al-ta-ma-haw').'^  This  territory  was 
named  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king. 

2.  Oglethorpe  himself  led  the  first  colony,  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons.  They  landed 
early  in  1733,  and  began  to  build  the  town  of  Savannah, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

3.  The  project  of  founding  a  colony  for  poor  debtors, 
and  other  indigent  persons,  excited  great  interest,  and 
many  benevolent  Englishmen  gave  money  in  aid  of  the 
enterprise.  More  emigrants  soon  followed  the  first  com- 
pany.    A    band   of   German   Lutherans    and    a    party  of 

*  After  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,   ending   King  George's  war,  the  St. 
Mary's  was  made  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia. 

5.  Where  did  the  Tuscaroras  go  after  this  war  ?    What  is  said  about  the  Yamassees 

in  South  Carolina  ? 

6.  When  and  how  did  the  two  Carolinas  become  distinct  royal  provinces. 

1.  What  is  said  of  James  Oglethorpe  ?    What  grant  of  land  was  made  to  him  and 

associates  ? 

2.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  first  colonists  and  the  founding  of  Savannah  ? 

3.  How  was  Oglethorpe's  project  aided  .''    What  is  said  of  German,  Scotch,  and 

English  colonists  ?    When  and  how  did  Georgia  become  a  royal  province  ? 
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Scotch  Highlanders  formed  thriving  settlements  in  Georgia; 
but  the  colonists  sent  over  from  England  were,  for  the 
most  part,  idle,  thriftless,  and  discontented.  The  trustees 
surrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown  in  lt52;  and  Georgia 
became  a  royal  province. 

XIII.    THE  FRENCH  AND   THE   SPANIARDS. 

1.  While  the  English  were  taking  possession  of  a  nar- 
row strip  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  the 
French  were  exploring  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  LaJces, 
the  Mississippi,  and  their  tributaries. 

2.  Champlain,  "  the  father  of  New  France,'^  founded 
Quebec  in  1608,  and  thus  began  the  settlement  of  Canada, 
which  became  the  principal  French  province  in  America. 
The  next  year  he  discovered  the  lake  that  still  bears  his 
name.  In  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  New  York 
dwelt  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  of  all  Indians  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike.  Champlain  made  alliances 
with  tribes  hostile  to  them,  and  invaded  their  country. 
Hence  the  Five  Nations  became  bitter  enemies  to  the 
French,  and  fought  them  with  the  greatest  fury  ;  but  they 
held  the  English  as  friends. 

3.  In  the  summer  of  1613,  James  Marquette  (mar-ket'), 
a  French  Jesuit,  and  Louis  Joliet,*  with  five  of  their  coun- 
trymen, entered  the  Mississippi  from  the  Wisconsin,  and  in 
two  birch-bark  canoes,  floated  down  its  current  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkan'sas.  Nine  years  afterwards,  in  1682, 
the  adventurous  and  daring  La  Salle  (lah-sal')  completed 
the  discovery  of  the  great  river  of  the  west  by  descending 
to  its  mouth.  Naming  the  whole  region  drained  by  it  and 
its  branches  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  his  king,  Louis  XIV., 
he  claimed  it  for  France. 

*  English  pronunciation  Jo'Z/eif,  French  zho-le-a'. 

1.  While  the  Enoflish  were  taking  possession  of  a  strip  along  the  Atlantic  how 

were  the  French  employed  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  what  of  Canada  ?    What  can  you 

tell  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  of  their  relations  to  the  French  and  the  English  ? 

3.  What  Frenchmen  first  explored  the  Mississippi,  and  when  ?    Who  completed 

the  discovery  of  this  river,  and  when  ?    What  region  was  claimed  by  La 
Salle  ? 
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4.  The  vast  domain  of  France  in  America  now  lay  north 
and  west  of  the  English  colonies,  and  stretched  southward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  French  followed  up  their  dis- 
coveries by  establishing  forts,  missions,  and  trading-posts, 
and  by  making  settlements  both  in  the  south  and  the  west. 
In  the  southern  part  of  their  dominion  they  formed  settle- 
ments at  Biloxi,  at  Mobile,  at  Natchez,  and  at  New  Orleans. 
This  last  town  was  founded  by  colonists  under  Bienville 
{he-an[gy^-veel')  in  1718. 

5.  Before  the  "French  and  Indian  War,"  —  the  last 
struggle  between  the  American  colonies  of  France  and 
England, — the  French  had  constructed  a  chain  of  military 
posts  from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans.  This  they  did  with 
the  design  of  confining  the  English  to  the  territory  between 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  sea.  The  most  famous 
of  these  forts  were  Detroit,  Niag'ara,  and  Crown  Point. 

6.  Spain  made  but  few  settlements  in  her  Florida  and 
New  Mexico.  She  regarded  both  the  French  and  the 
English  in  the  south  as  intruders  upon  her  soil.  Alarmed 
at  the  efforts  of  the  former  to  colonize  the  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Spaniards  built  a  fort  at 
Pensaco'la,  and  formed  a  settlement  there  as  early  as  1699. 
They  also  built  forts  in  Texas.  In  this  region,  and  farther 
north  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Spanish  priests  founded  missions 
to  convert  the  Indians. 


To  complete  the  early  history  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America  we  shall  now  give  an  account  of  several  wars, 
sometimes  called  the  Intercolonial  Wars,  in  which  the 
colonies  of  England  fought  those  of  France  or  of  Spain. 

*  This  nasal  sound  stops  before  the  sound  ng  is  formed. 

4.  Describe  the  French  domain  in  America.  What  did  the  French  do  after  making 
discoveries  in  the  south  and  the  west  ?  What  settlements  of  theirs  in  the 
south  are  mentioned  ?  Where  is  Biloxi  (be-lo/cs'l)  ?  See  Map,  p.  OOO-  Mobile 
(mo-beeU)  ?    Where  is  Natchez  ?    New  Orleans  (or'le-anz)  ? 

6.  What  military  posts  were  constructed  by  the  French,  and  with  what  design.' 
Name  the  most  famous  of  these  posts,  and  tell  where  they  were  situated. 

6.  What  is  said  of  Spanish  settlements  ?    How  did  Spain  regard  the  French  and 
English  in  the  south  ?    What  forts  did  the  Spaniards  build  ?    What  of 
Spanish  priests  ? 
What  were  the  Intercolonial  Wars  ? 
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THE    INTERCOLONIAL    WARS. 
I.    KING  WILLIAM'S   WAR. 

1.  After  James  II.  fled  from  England,  he  sought  pro- 
tection of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  who  tried  to  reseat 
him  on  his  throne.  This  kindled  between  the  two  countries, 
in  1689,  the  flames  of  a  war,  known  as  King  WiUiam^s  War, 
which  extended  to  their  colonies  in  America.  The  Indians 
of  Canada  and  Maine,  and  those  to  the  east  of  Maine,  aided 
the  French;  the  Five  Nations  assisted  the  English. 

2.  Most  of  the  frontier  settlements  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  were  broken  up  or  destroyed  by  the  French 
and  the  savages.  In  the  winter  of  1690  a  war  party  of 
French  and  Indians  came  through  the  wilderness  from 
Canada,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  fell  upon  the  little  village 
of  Schenectady,  in  New  York,  and  burned  it.  Sixty  of  the 
inhabitants  were  killed.  Of  the  rest,  those  not  taken  cap- 
tive fled  half  naked  through  the  deep  snow  to  Albany. 

3.  A  few  months  later  Sir  William  Phipps,  in  command 
of  a  small  fleet  from  Massachusetts,  captured  the  old 
French  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
obtained  considerable  booty.  After  this  success  a  plan 
was  formed  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Troops  from 
Connecticut  and  New  York  were  sent  against  Montreal,  by 
the  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain, 
while  Phipps,  with  a  naval  force  from  Massachusetts,  sailed 
against  Quebec.  Both  expeditions  met  with  disaster,  and 
effected  nothing. 

4.  The  war  lasted  almost  eight  years.  In  169*7  a  treaty, 
which  put  an  end  to  it,  was  signed  at  Ryswick  (riz'wik), 
SL  town  in  Holland.  Each  party  was  to  have  the  same 
territory  as  before  the  war. 

1.  Give  the  cause  of  King  William's  war,  and  the  year  in  which  it  began.    What 

Indians  aided  the  French,  and  what  the  English  ? 

2.  What  fate  befell  the  frontier  settlements  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  ?    Give 

an  account  of  the  attack  upon  Schenectady  {ske-nek'ta-di).    Where  is  Sche- 
nectady ?  (See  Map,  p.  56.) 

3.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  ?    Of  expeditions  sent  for  the 

conquest  of  Canada  ?     Where  is  Port  Royal  ?  (See  Map,  p.  57.) 

4.  How  long  did  King  William's  war  last,  and  what  treaty  put  au  end  to  it? 

How  did  this  treaty  affect  territorial  claims  ? 
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II.     QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR. 

1.  The  peace  of  Ryswick  did  not  last  long.  In  1T02 
England  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
American  colonies  took  part  in  the  contest,  which  is  com- 
monly called  in  America  Queen  Anne's  War. 

2.  As  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  were  now  enemies  of  the 
English  colonists,  South  Carolina  hastened  to  send  a  force 
against  the  old  settlement  of  St.  Augustine.  The  town 
was  easily  captured,  but  the  fort  held  out  till  two  Spanish 
ships  entered  the  harbor,  when  the  invaders  retreated  m 
great  haste.  A  few  years  later  a  French  and  Spanish 
naval  force  made  an  attack  upon  Charleston,  but  the  as- 
sailants were  soon  driven  away  with  loss. 

3.  The  contest  in  the  north  took  the  same  form  as  the 
preceding  war.  The  French,  from  Canada,  and  their 
Indian  allies  laid  waste  the  frontier  settlements  of  New 
England,  and  committed  terrible  acts  of  cruelty.  The 
Five  Nations,  always  friendly  to  the  English,  had  lately 
made  a  treaty  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  agreed  to 
be  neutral ;  but  by  their  situation  they  shielded  New  York 
from  hostile  incursions. 

4.  In  lUO  Port  Royal  was  again  wrested  from  the 
French  by  a  combined  force  from  New  England  and  the 
mother  country.  In  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  the  name  of  the 
place  was  changed  to  Annapolis.  The  next  year  an  Eng- 
lish fleet,  with  regular  and  colonial  soldiers,  proceeded 
against  Quebec.  But  many  of  the  transports  were  dashed 
upon  the  rocks  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  a  thousand 
men  perished.  After  this  disaster  the  commander  sent  home 
the  colonial  troops,  and  sailed  with  his  fleet  for  England. 

5.  After  continuing  eleven  years.  Queen  Anne's  war  was 
closed  by  a  treaty  made  in  1713,  at  Utrecht  {yoo'trekt), 

1  When  did  Queen  Anne's  ^anz)  war  begin,  and  what  nations  Avere  «^ng?.?fd^n^y 

2  What  expedition  was  sent  from  South  Carolina,  and  with  what  result  ?    A\  hat 

3  wtersaid  oXIconSin  the  north  ?    What  befell  New  England  settle- 

4  Whera^ndh^I^^irrr^raSu^^  State  what 

you  can  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Quebec  ?  ^ 

5  How  long  did  Queen  Anne's  war  continue,  and  what  treaty  put  an  end  to  it . 

What  did  England  gain  in  America  by  this  treaty  .•• 
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a  town  in  Holland.  By  this  treaty  England  gained  in 
America  possession  of  a  vast  region  about  Hudson's  Bay, 
of  Newfoundland,  and  of  Acadia,  afterwards  called  Nova 
Scotia. 

III.     THE   SPANISH   WAR. 

1.  After  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  there  was  another  intercolonial  war.  In  1739 
England  and  Spain  again  made  war  upon  each  other. 

2.  The  next  year  General  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of 
Georgia,  marched  against  St.  Augustine,  with  an  army  col- 
lected from  the  southern  colonies,  and  a  large  body  of 
Indians.  He  was  unsuccessful,  as  were  the  Spaniards,  who 
in  turn  invaded  Georgia.  General  Oglethorpe  had  too 
small  a  force  to  openly  withstand  the  invaders,  but  by  an 
artifice  he  frightened  them  away. 

3.  During  the  contest  the  American  colonies  were  called 
upon  to  furnish  troops  to  aid  an  English  fleet  and  army  in 
capturing  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
enterprise  ended  disastrously,  and  of  the  four  thousand 
men  from  the  colonies  but  a  few  hundred  ever  returned  to 
their  homes.  The  Spanish  war  was  marked  by  no  very 
important  events  in  America,  and  after  about  five  years  it 
became  merged  in  King  George's  war. 

IV.    KING   GEORGE'S   WAR. 

1.  News  of  another  war  between  England  and  France 
reached  America  in  1144.  By  the  English  colonists  it  was 
called  King  George^s  War,  from  George  II. 

2.  The  most  important  event  of  the  war  in  America  was 
the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French.     This  fortress 

1.  When  did  another  intercolonial  war  begin,  and  what  nations  were  engaged  in  it  ? 

2.  Give  an   account  of  Oglethorpe's  expedition  against  St.  Augustine.    What 

did  the  Spaniards  afterwards  do,  and  with  what  result  ? 

3.  For  what  enterprise  did  the  American  colonies  furnish  troops  ?    Result  ?    In 

what  war  was  the  Spanish  war  merged  ? 

1.  When  did  news  of  another  war  reach  America  ?    What  was  this  war  called  in 

America  ? 

2.  What  was  the  most  important  event  in  America  of  this  war  ?    When  and  how 

was  Louisburg  taken  ?  What  is  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  {jib-rawV tar) ' 
Ans.  It  is  a  fortress  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  so  situated  upon  a  rock  as 
to  be  almost  impregnable. 
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was  of  such  strength  as  to  be  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
America;  but  it  was  taken  early,  in  the  summer  of  1145,  by 
an  army  from  New  England,  under  command  of  William 
Pep'perrell,  of  Maine,  aided  by  an  English  fleet. 

3.  King  George's  War  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1U8, 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (c7ks-lah-sha-pel'),  as  it  was 
called,  from  a  place  in  Prussia.  It  was  agreed  that  both 
countries  should  restore  their  respective  conquests. 

V.    THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

1.  It  was  not  long  before  another  war  —  the  last  and 
severest  of  the  intercolonial  struggles  —  broke  out  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French.  The  Indians  fought  for 
each  party,  but  much  the  greater  number  joined  the  side  of 
the  latter.  This  contest  is  known  in  America  as  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  It  was  caused  by  conflicting  claims  of 
England  and  France  to  territory  in  America.  When  war 
was  actually  declared,  both  countries  had  formed  alliances, 
which  were  followed  by  the  mighty  struggle  in  Europe 
called  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

2.  The  French  had  determined  to  confine  the  English  to  a 
belt  of  land  along  the  coast,  and  to  keep  in  their  own  hands 
the  lucrative  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  west  of  the  Al' 
leghany  Mountains.  But  the  English  also  claimed  this 
interior  region,  and  refused  to  be  thus  hemmed  in. 

3.  An  association,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  having 
obtained  from  the  English  king  the  grant  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  Ohio  River,  prepared  to  form  settlements 
and  open  trade  with  the  Indians  ;  but  the  designs  of  the 
company  were  frustrated  by  the  governor  of  Canada,  who 
sent  troops  across  the  lakes  to  build  forts  in  the  disputed 
territory. 

4.  Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  determined  to  send 

3.  When  and  how  was  King  George's  war  brought  to  a  close  ?    What  was  agreed 

1.  What^par/Sdthe  Indians  take  in  the  last  war  between  the  French  and  English 

colonies  ?    Name  and  cause  of  the  war  ?    What  oi  the  war  in  Europe  ? 

2.  What  had  the  French  determined  to  do  ?  f„.,<,+„o+«H  ? 

3.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  Ohio  Company  ?    How  were  its  designs  frustrated? 
4*.  What  did  Governor  Dinwiddle  determine  to  do  ? 
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a  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  French,  to  demand  his 
reasons  for  invading  the  country,  and  to  require  him  to 
depart.  George  Washington,  not  yet  twenty-two  years 
old,  was  selected  by  the  governor  to  execute  this  com- 
mission. Late  in  the  autumn  of  1^53,  he  set  out  from 
Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  for  the  north-west 
corner  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  French  commander  had 
established  his  post. 

5.  His  joTirney,  for  several  hundred  miles,  was  through 
the  heart  of  a  wilderness,  containing  rugged  mountains  and 
swollen  streams,  and  infested  by  savages.  The  peril  of 
the  way  was  increased  by  cold  and  stormy  weather  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  eleven  weeks,  Washington  delivered  to  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle,  in  Williamsburg,  the  reply  of  the  French 
commander,  St.  Pierre  (pe-are').  By  this  reply  it  was  seen 
that  the  French  intended  to  hold  the  country. 

6.  It  was  resolved  by  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  build 
a  fort  where  Pittsburg  now  stands,  and  to  send  an  armed 
force  to  drive  away  the  intruders.  The  men  were  building 
the  fort,  when  the  French  came  upon  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire.  The  French  then  completed  the  works, 
which  they  called  jPor^  Duquesne  [du-kdne'). 

T.  Washington  became  the  leader  of  the  force  which 
was  collected  to  go  against  the  enemy  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
While  on  the  march  through  the  wilderness  in  the  spring  of 
1754,  he  was  warned  by  an  Indian  chief  to  be  on  his  guard, 
for  a  party  of  French  soldiers  was  near,  with  hostile  designs. 
Washington  surprised  this  party,  lurking  near  his  camp. 
The  French  commander  and  ten  of  his  men  were  killed. 
This  was  the  first  conflict  of  aims  in  the  war. 

8.  Not  much  more  than  a  month  after  this  event,  a  large 
force  of  French  and  Indians  marched  against  Washington, 
who  had  hastily  thrown  up  a  fortification,  which  he  named 
Fort  Necessity.     After  a  brave  defence  he  was  obliged  to 

4.  Who  was  sent  to  the  French  commander,  and  when .'    Where  had  the  French 

commander  established  his  post  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Washing-ton's  journey.     What  of  the  reply  of  the  French  ? 

6.  What  IS  said  of  Fort  Duquesne  ?    Where  was  this  fort  built .'    (See  Map,  p.  66.) 

7.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  first  conflict  of  the  war  ? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  erection  of  Fort  Necessity,  and  of  its  capture  ? 
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surrender  this  fort,  July  4,  1154.  The  English  were 
allowed  to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war  —  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying. 

9.  Events  of  1755.  —  Early  in  the  spring  of  1T55,  Gen- 
eral Braddock  landed  in  Virginia,  with  two  British  regi- 
ments. He  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  the  provinces.  Four  expeditions  were  planned. 
These  were  to  be  sent  against  Fort  Duquesne,  Nova  Scotia, 
Crown  Point,  and  Niagara. 

10.  The  force  which  went  against  the  French  on  the 
Ohio  was  led  by  Braddock  himself,  Colonel  Washington 
acting  as  an  aide-de-camp.  The  British  general  was  ig- 
norant of  Indian  warfare,  yet  too  self-confident  to  heed  the 
prudent  counsels  which  Washington  gave  him.  When 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  his  army  was  sur- 
prised, July  9,  by  a  small  party  of  French,  with  their  Indian 
allies,  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  Braddock  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  ability  and  bravery  which  Wash- 
ington showed  at  the  battle  of  Monongahe'la,  as  it  was 
called,  won  for  him  great  regard  throughout  the  colonies. 

11.  The  expedition  against  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia, 
captured  the  French  forts  in  that  province,  and  the  whole 
region  east  of  the  Penobscot  fell  under  British  authority. 
But  this  success  was  disgraced  by  a  terrible  act  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Several  thousands  of  the  Acadians,  or  French 
colonists,  were  assembled,  unsuspicious  of  the  designs 
formed  against  them,  and  driven  on  board  ships  by  British 
soldiers.  These  unfortunate  people  were  carried  ofi',  and 
scattered  among  the  English  colonies.  Thus  torn  from 
their  homes,  wives  were  separated  from  their  husbands,  and 
children  from  their  parents,  never  to  see  each  other  again. 

12.  General  William  Johnson,  of  New  York,  commanded 
the  troops  collected  to  go  against  Crown  Point.      At  the 


9.  Who  landed  in  Virginia  as  commander-in-chief?    What  expeditions  were 
planned  for  1755  ?    Where  is  Crown  Point  ?    Niagara  ? 

10.  What  is  said  of  Braddock  and  Washington,  and  of  the  expedition  against  the 

French  on  the  Ohio  ?    Conduct  of  Washington  at  the  battle  ? 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition  against  Acadia.    What  can  you  tell  of  the 

cruel  treatment  of  the  Acadians  ? 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake  George. 
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southern  end  of  Lake  George,  he  encountered  a  French 
force  led  by  the  Baron  Dieskau  (de-es-ko'),  who  had  come 
from  Montreal  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  battle  finally  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  English.  The  Baron  Dieskau 
was  badly  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  John- 
son gave  up  the  attempt  upon  Crown 
Point.  Building  Fort  William  Henry, 
near  the  battle-ground,  and  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  it,  he  finally  disbanded  the  rest  of 
his  troops. 

13.  The  expedition  against  Niagara  also 
proved  a  failure.  The  troops  command- 
ed by  General  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts, 
advanced  as  far  as  Os-we'go,  where  they 
built  a  new  fort.  At  last,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  to  other  causes, 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Leaving 
men  to  garrison  the  defences  at  Oswego, 
Shirley  went  back  to  Albany. 

14.  Events  of  1756-7.  —  War  was  not  formally  declared 
till  1156.  During  this  and  the  next  year  the  English  had 
little  success,  but  met  with  serious  disasters. 

15.  In  the  summer  of  1*756,  the  French,  under  their  dis- 
tinguished leader,  the  Marquis  do  Montcalm  (rjiont-kakm'), 
captured  the  forts  at  Oswego.  Many  prisoners,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  stores,  fell  to  the  victors.  Almost  exactly  a  year 
later,  this  bold  and  vigilant  commander  struck  the  English 
another  heavy  blow. 

16.  Ascending  Lake  George  with  a  large  force  of  French 
and  Indians,  he  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry,  and, 
after  some  days,  compelled  its  garrison  to  surrender.  A 
few  miles  below  this  fort  was  another  English  post,  held  by 
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Lake  Champlain  and 
Vicinity. 


12.  After  this  batlle  what  did  General  Johnson  do  ? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition  against  Niagara. 

14.  When  was  war  formally  declared  ?    Result  of  the  war  for  the  next  two  years .' 

15.  What  is  said  of  Montcalm  and  his  successes  ? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry. 
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General  Webb,  with  four  thousand  soldiers ;  but  this  officer, 
to  his  lasting  disgrace,  made  no  attempt  to  aid  the  brave 
Colonel  Mon-ro'  and  his  troops  in  Fort  William  Henry.  The 
English  were  promised  a  safe  escort  to  the  fort  held  by- 
Webb.  But  the  infuriated  savages  fell  upon  them  as  they 
began  their  march,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  French 
officers,  the  defenceless  prisoners  were  plundered,  and  some 
of  them  massacred. 

IT.  Nor  was  the  loss  of  these  important  forts  the  only 
disaster  which  the  English  suffered.  The  savages,  fight- 
ing for  the  French,  devastated  the  whole  north-western 
frontier,  and  war  parties  carried  the  brand  and  the  toma- 
hawk into  the  heart  of  the  English  settlements.  Thus  far 
in  the  struggle  the  French  had  had  much  the  best  of  it. 
The  English  forces  in  America,  during  two  disastrous  years, 
had  been  under  the  command  of  an  inefficient  general. 
Lord  Loudoun  {loo' dun),  who  was  always  ready  to  quarrel 
with  the  colonies,  but  never  ready  to  meet  the  enemy. 

18.  Events  of  1758.  —  In  the  year  1T58,  the  war  as- 
sumed a  different  aspect.  The  celebrated  William  Pitt, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham  {chat' am),  was  now  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  British  ministry,  and  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  war  was  in  his  hands.  Three  expeditions  were  pro- 
posed— one  against  Louisburg,  another  against  Ticon- 
dero'ga  and  Crown  Point,  and  a  third  sfgainst  Fort  Du- 
quesne. 

19.  A  large  fleet  aided  the  powerful  army  of  General 
Amherst  {am' erst),  who  was  sent  to  capture  Louisburg. 
Both  the  English  and  the  French  fought  bravely,  and  for 
many  days  the  siege  went  on ;  but  at  last,  in  July,  the 
fortress  was  won  by  the  English.  The  French  fleet  in  the 
harbor  was  destroyed  or  captured,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Cape  Breton  {brit'un)  reduced.     The  English  also  became 

10.  What  is  said  of  Webb  ?    What  did  the  savages  do  to  the  prisoners  ? 

17.  What  other  disasters  did  the  English  suffer  ?    What  is  said  of  the  British 

general,  Loudoun  ?  _        ^  ^  -x-  i     4.  *  ^„= 

18.  When  did  affairs  take  a  different  aspect  ?    What  famous  British  statesman  was 

then  directing  the  war  ?    What  expeditions  were  proposed  for  1/5SJ 

19.  Give  an  account  of  tlie  capture  of  Louisburg.    What  besides  Louisburg  fell 

into  the  hands  of  the  English  ? 
5 
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masters  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of  the  coast  as  far 
north  as  the  St.  Lawrence. 

20.  While  the  siege  of  Louisbiirg  was  going  on,  the 
largest  army  as  yet  seen  in  America  moved  against  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  It  was  more  than  fifteen  thousand  strong, 
British  and  provincial  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
incompetent  Abercrombie  (ab' er-krum-bi) ,  now  general-in- 
chief  of  all  the  English  forces  in  America. 

21.  On  the  5th  of  July,  more  than  a  thousand  boats,  full 
of  soldiers,  with  waving  flags  and  strains  of  martial  music, 
swept  down  Lake  George.  All  anticipated  an  easy  victory. 
On  the  fourth  day  afterwards  the  boats  bore  back  the 
shattered  columns  of  this  grand  army  in  disorderly  retreat. 
They  had  assaulted  the  defences  of  the  French  at  Ticon- 
deroga, and  Montcalm  had  beaten  them  back  with  heavy 
loss.  Lord  Howe,  a  gallant  young  English  oflBcer,  whom 
all  loved,  fell  dead  in  the  first  skirmish. 

22.  The  disgrace  of  this  repulse  was  in  some  degree 
retrieved  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who,  with  three  thousand 
men  from  Abercrombie's  army,  crossed  Lake  Ontario  and 
captured  Fort  Frontenac,  where  Kingston  now  is.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  French,  as  they  lost  a  great 
quantity  of  stores  and  several  ships  on  the  lake.  The  fort 
was  blown  up  by  the  English. 

23.  The  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  was 
commanded  hj  General  Forbes.  His  arni}^  pushed  forward. 
Colonel  Washington  with  the  Virginians  leading  the  ad- 
vance. After  a  long  and  laborious  march  through  the 
wilderness,  late  in  November,  General  Forbes  took  posses- 
sion of  what  was  left  of  Fort  Duquesne.  The  French  had 
abandoned  it  the  day  before,  and  set  fire  to  it.  In  honor  of 
the  illustrious  British  minister,  the  name  of  the  stronghold 
was  changed  to  Fort  Pitt. 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  army  which  moved  against  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  of  the 

British  general  ?    Where  was  Fort  Ticonderoga  ?    (See  Map,  p.  SO.) 

21.  Describe  the  movement  of  the  army  against  tliis  fort,  and  tell  the  result  ? 

What  is  said  of  Lord  Howe  ? 

22.  Give  an  account  of  the   capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.    Where  was  this  fort  ? 

(See  Map,  p.  56.) 

23.  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.    How  was  the 

name  of  the  fort  changed  ? 
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24.  Events  of  1759.  —  The  campaign  of  1Y59  had  for 
its  object  th€  conquest  of  Canada.  The  following  plan  was 
formed.  One  expedition  was  to  reduce  Niagara,  while  an- 
other was  to  capture  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Both 
armies  were  then  to  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  co- 
operate with  a  third  expedition,  which  should  go  up  the 
river  to  attack  Quebec. 

25.  Niagara  was  invested  by  troops  under  the  English 
General  Prideaux  (prid'o).  This  officer  having  been  killed, 
Sir  William  Johnson  took  the  command,  and  in  July  put 
to  rout  a  strong  force  of  French  and  Indians,  who  attempted 
to  relieve  the  besieged  garrison.  The  next  day  the  fort 
was  surrendered  to  the  English.  In  the  same  month, 
General  Amlierst,  now  the  commander-in-chief,  approached 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  with  the  main  army.  As 
the  French  could  not  hope  to  make  a  successful  resistance, 
they  deserted  these  strongholds.  But  after  these  successes, 
Amherst  and  Johnson  did  not  advance  to  cooperate  with 
the  English  fleet  and  army  before  Quebec. 

26.  The  command  of  the  most  important  expedition  was 
given  to  General  James  "Wolfe.  His  forces  in  June  as- 
cended the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec.  This  town  was  so 
strongly  situated,  and  had  been  so  well  fortified  on  all 
sides,  that  it  seemed  impregnable.  Below  Quebec,  Wolfe 
failed  in  an  assault  upon  the  defences  which  the  skilful 
Montcalm  had  constructed  ;  but,  above  the  town,  one  dark 
night  he  silently  landed  his  troops  —  near  five  thousand 
veterans  —  and  they  clambered  up  the  precipice  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  When  the  day  dawned,  the  French 
saw  with  astonishment  a  British  army  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  before  their  intrenchments. 

27.  The  battle  which  took  place  that  day,  September 
13,  decided  the  fate  of  France  in  America,  and  won  for 

24.  What  was  the  object  of  the  campaign  of  1759,  and  what  plan  was  formed  ? 

25.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara.    Who  was  now  the  British 

commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  what  resulted  from  his  movement 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  ? 

26.  Who  commanded  the  expedition  against  Quebec  ?    What  is  said  of  this  town  ? 

Give  an  account  of  Wolfe's  operations  before  the  battle. 

27.  When  was  the  battle  fought,  and  what  did  it  decide  ? 
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Great  Britain  a  noble  territory.  Wolfe,  pressing  forward 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  received  a  mortal  wound.  He 
was  carried  to  the  rear,  where  he  lay  faint  and  bleeding. 
While  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  he  heard  the  cry, 
"  They  run  !  they  run  ! ''  *'  Who  run? "  he  asked.  ''  The 
French,"  was  the  answer.  "  God  be  praised,"  said  he  ; 
"I  die  happy."  Montcalm  was  also  mortally  wounded. 
When  the  surgeon  informed  him  that  he  could  survive  but  a 
few  hours,  "So  much  the  better,"  said  he  ;  "I  shall  not  live 
to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  Five  days  after  the  battle 
the  city  was  given  up  to  the  English. 

28.  Events  of  1760,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris.  —  Early  in 
the  spring  the  French  made  an  attempt  to  recapture 
Quebec,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  In  September,  Gen- 
eral Amherst  collected  a  large  army  around  Montreal.  The 
French  governor,  seeing  that  resistance  would  be  useless, 
now  surrendered  all  Canada  to  the  English. 

29.  England  made  peace  with  France  and  her  ally,  Spain, 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris  in  1763.  All  the  territory  which 
France  had  claimed  east  of  the  Mississippi,  she  ceded  to 
England,  except  two  small  islands  south  of  Newfoundland, 
retained  as  fishing  stations,  and  the  island*  and  town  of 
New  Orleans.  This  island  and  town,  with  all  the  French 
possessions  west  of  the  great  river,  France  ceded  to  Spain. 
By  the  same  treaty  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England. 

30.  The  Cherokee  War.  —  During  the  war  with  the 
French  and  Indians  in  the  north,  the  Cherokees  ravaged 
the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Carolinas,  in  revenge  for 
some  gross  wrongs  which  they  had  suffered.  After  a  long 
and  bloody  strife,  the  Indian  villages  were  destroyed,  and 
the  Cherokees  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

31.  Pontiac's  War.  —  In  the  year  1763,  many  tribes  of 

*  The  Island  of  New  Orleans  is  a  strip  of  land  south  of  the  River  I'berville,  and 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes  north  and  east  of  New  Orleans. 

27.  What  is  said  of  Wolfe  ?    Of  Montcalm  ?    When  was  the  city  surrendered  ? 

28.  State  further  operations  of  the  French  and  English  in  Canada. 

29.  When  was  the  treaty  of  Paris  signed  ?  What  was  ceded  by  France  to  Eng- 

land ?    Wliat  by  France  to  Spain  ?    What  by  Spain  to  England  ? 

30.  Give  an  account  of  the  Cherokee  war. 

31.  What  war  with  the  Indians  began  in  the  year  1763  ? 
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the  north-western  Indians,  under  the  lead  of  a  great 
Ottawa  chief,  named  Pon'ti-ac,  united  to  drive  out  the 
English,  who  now  occupied  the  posts  which  the  French  had 
established  in  the  west.  In  a  short  time  most  of  the  forts 
west  of  Niagara  were  surprised,  and  taken  by  the  savages. 
The  border  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were 
laid  waste,  and  hundreds  of  families  driven  from  their  homes 
or  massacred.  For  several  months  the  fort  at  Detroit 
was  besieged  by  Pontiac  and  his  warriors,  but  the  garrison 
withstood  every  attack.  Expeditions  were  sent  into  the 
Indian  country,  and  the  year  after  the  first  outbreak  most 
of  the  tribes  that  had  taken  up  arms  were  glad  to  make 
peace  with  the  English. 

CONDITION,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THIS  PERIOD,  OF  WHAT 
IS  NOW  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  France  had  now  lost  her  domain  in  America.  Spain, 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  claimed  the  whole  countr^^  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  island  and  the  town  of  New  Orleans 
were  hers  ;  but  all  else  east  of  the  great  river  had  come 
under  the  power  of  England.  The  north-west  corner  of 
the  continent,  now  called  Alas'ka,  was  claimed  by  Russia, 
Vi'tus  Behring  {heer'ing),  a  Dane  in  the  Russian  service, 
having  discovered  the  main  land  in  1'741,  while  on  a  second 
voyage  in  these  waters. 

2.  England,  now  possessed  thirteen  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  these  colonies  there  prevailed  three 
forms  of  government  —  charter,   proprietary,   and  royal.* 

*  The  charter  governments  were  those  of  Massachusetts  (until  1(186),  Ehode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  In  these  colonies,  under  their  charters,  the  govern- 
ment was  committed  to  the  freemen. 

The  proprietary  governments  were  those  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  (with 
Delaware),  and  at  first  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Carolinas.  Here  the  pro- 
prietors were  authorized,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  establish  governments. 

The  ro7/al  governments  were  those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia,  and  after- 
wards Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  (the 
last-mentioned  colony  having  been  governed  at  first  by  trustees).  In  these  the 
appointment  of  the  principal  ofiicers  belonged  to  the  crown. 

31.  What  forts  were  captured  by  the  savages  ?    What  of  settlements  and  fami- 
lies ?    What  of  Detroit  ?    How  and  when  was  the  war  brouglit  to  a  close  r 

1.  What  is  said  of  France  at  the  close  of  this  Period  .'    What  was  clamied  by 

Spain  in  America  ?    What  by  Russia,  and  from  what  discoveries  ? 

2.  What  possessions  had  England  along  the  Atlantic  coast  ?    What  is  said  Of 

the  government  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies  ? 
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Under  all  these  forms  the  people  had  helped  to  make  laws  and 
had  become  accustomed  to  share  in  the  administration  of 
affairs. 

3.  The  pop-ulation  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies,  at  the 
close  of  this  Period,  was  not  far  from  two  millions.  Eleven 
years  later,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  it 
is  estimated  to  have  been  something  less  than  three  millions. 

4.  During  the  early  years  of  the  colonies  there  prevailed 
almost  everywhere  an  intolerant  spirit  in  matters  of  religion, 
showing  itself  in  unjust  and  cruel  laws  and  deeds.  But 
at  the  close  of  this  Period  the  severities  of  early  times, 
practised  in  the  name  of  religion,  were  not  sanctioned  by 
any  of  the  colonies.  The  French  and  Spanish  settlements 
were  exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  The  English  colonies 
were  Protestant  —  even  in  Maryland  the  adherents  to  this 
faith  being  by  far  the  more  numerous. 

6.  Steps  were  taken  in  most  of  the  colonies  at  an  early 
date  to  provide  for  the  education  of  youth.  But  to  New 
England  must  be  accorded  the  high  honor  of  early  in- 
stituting and  liberally  maintaining  common  schools.  The 
first  printing-press  in  the  English  colonies  was  set  up  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  Most  of  the  books 
published  in  the  earliest  times  were  on  religious  sub- 
jects. The  first  permanent  newspaper  printed  in  America 
was  the  ''Boston  News-Letter,''  issued  in  lt04.*  Before 
the  close  of  this  Period,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  made  great 
discoveries  in  science.  By  means  of  a  kite  he  drew 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  in  1752,  and  proved  it  to  be 
really  the  same  as  electricity. 

6.  The  colonists  not  only  supplied  themselves  with 
food  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  had  a  large  sur- 

*  A  single  number  of  a  newspaper  was  published  in  Boston  in  1690. 

3.  State  the  population  of  these  colonies  at  this  time,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 

the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775. 

4.  What  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  religion  in  the  early  years  of  the  colonies, 

and  at  the  close  of  this  Period  ?    What  was  tlie  religion  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  colonists  ?     Of  the  English  colonists  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  education  ?    When  and  where  was  the  first  printing-press  set 

up  ?    What  of  books  ?    When  and  what  was  the  first  newspaper  issued  in 
America  ?    What  is  said  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ? 

6.  What  is  said  of  agriculture  ?    Of  tobacco  and  cotton  ? 
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plus  to  export.  Tobacco  was  an  important  product  of  the 
southern  colonies.  Cotton,  which  afterwards  became  so 
valuable  a  staple,  was  first  raised  in  Virginia,  in  1621. 

7.  Manufactures  were  of  slower  growth,  but  before  the 
close  of  this  Period  various  articles  of  which  the  inhabitants 
stood  most  in  need  were  made  in  the  colonies.  The  weav- 
ing of  cloth  was  first  introduced  into  America  by  some 
Yorkshire  clothiers,  who  settled  in  Massachusetts,  in  1638. 

8.  Trade  and  comnieree  from  the  beginning  had  steadi- 
ly increased,  although  fettered  by  the  Navigation  Acts, 
which  were  laws  made  by  England  to  benefit  her  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners.  By  these  acts  the  colonies  could 
send  their  products  to  England  in  no  ships  but  those 
owned  by  English  subjects  ;  their  principal  exports  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  in  England  or  her  colonies,  and  from 
these  countries  to  buy  their  principal  imports.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  the  colonies  had  been  subjected  to  these  re- 
strictions in  their  commerce. 

9.  In  the  same  selfish  spirit  other  laws  were  made  by 
the  mother  country,  which  prohibited  the  colonists  from 
manufacturing  certain  articles,  and  from  exporting  other 
articles  even  from  one  colony  to  another.  The  English 
merchants  often  complained  that  the  acts  of  trade  were 
violated  by  the  colonists,  as  indeed  they  were.  Royal 
custom-houses  were  established  to  collect  duties.  Most  of 
the  colonial  ships  were  built  and  owned  in  New  England. 
There  fishery  was  an  important  means  of  support  and  gain. 

10.  Slavery,  at  an  early  period,  found  its  way  into  all 
the  colonies,  first  silently  permitted,  then  regulated  by  law. 
In  the  northern  colonies  slave  labor  was  not  generally 
lucrative  ;  but  in  the  south,  negro  slaves  were  much^  more 
numerous,  and  their  labor  became  a  source  of  wealth  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  rice,  and,  after  this  Period,  especially  of 
cotton. 


7.  What  can  you  tell  of  manufactures  ?    Of  the  weavmo^  of  cloth  ? 

8.  What  is  said  of  trade  and  commerce  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  IS  avigation  Acts. 

9.  Give  some  account  of  other  laws  of  trade.    What  is  said  of  royal  custom- 

houses ?    What  of  colonial  ships,  and  of  fishery  ? 
10.  State  what  you  can  about  slavery  in  the  colonies. 
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Note.  —  The  figures  at  the  end  of  the  paragraphs  refer  to  the  pages  upon  which 
the  events  are  mentioned. 

1607.   Jamestown  was  founded  in  Virginia,  the  first  permanent  English 

settlement  in  America,  23. 
1609.    Hudson  discovered  the  Hudson  River,  41. 

Champlain  discovered  Lake  Champlain,  54. 
1614.    Captain  Smith  explored  the  coast  of  New  England,  28. 

1619.  The  first  Legislative  Assembly  in  America  was   convened  in 

Virginia,  25. 

1620.  Negro  slavery  was  introduced  into  Virginia,  26. 

Plymouth  was  settled  by  the  Puritans,  the  first  permanent  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  New  England,  30. 

1622.  Opechancanough's  war  broke  out  in  Virginia,  26. 

1623.  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  were  settled,  36. 
The  permanent  colonization  of  New  York  was  begun  by  the 

Dutch,  41. 
1630.   Boston  was  founded  by  Governor  Winthrop,  31. 

1634.  The  colonization  of  Maryland  was  begun  at  St.  Mary's,  47. 

1635.  Wethersfield,  Windsor,  and  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  were  set- 

tled by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  38. 

1636.  Roger  Williams  founded  Providence,  40. 

1637.  The  Pequot  War  occurred  in  Connecticut^  38. 

1638.  Delaware  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns,  46. 
New  Haven  was  founded  by  Eaton  and  Davenport,  39. 

1639.  The  first  printing-press  in  America  was  set  up  at  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts,  70. 
1643.   The  confederacy  styled  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England 

was  formed,  33. 
1656.    Quakers  began  to  come  to  Massachusetts,  33. 

1663.  The  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  received  a  royal 

charter,  41. 
The  Albemarle  colony  was  established  in  North  Carolina,  51. 

1664.  New  Netherland  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  named  New- 

York,  43. 
Elizabethtown  (now  Elizabeth),  in  New  Jersey,  was  settled,  45. 

1665.  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  united,  under  the  name  of 

Connecticut,  39. 
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1670.  The  Carteret  colony  was  established  in  South  Carolina,  51. 

1673.  Marquette  explored  the  Mississippi,  54. 

1675.  King  Philip's  War  began,  34. 

1676.  Bacon's  rebellion  broke  out  in  Virginia,  27. 
1680.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  founded,  52. 
1682,  La  Salle  explored  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  54. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  50. 

1686.    Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  governor  of  New  England,  35. 

1689.    Andros  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  35. 

King  William's  War  began.     The  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697, 
closed  King  William's  War,  58. 

1692.    Governor  Phipps  arrived  in  Massachusetts  with  a  new  charter, 
extending  her  territory,  but  abridging  her  privileges,  35. 
The  delusion  known  as  the  Salem  Witchcraft  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 35. 

1702.    Queen  Anne's  War  began.     The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  closed  Queen 
Anne's  War  in  1713,  59. 

1704.    First  permanent  newspaper  in  America  was  printed  at  Boston,  70. 

1710.    Port  Royal  was  taken  from  the  French  and  named  Annapolis,  59. 

1718.    New  Orleans  Avas  founded  by  the  French,  55. 

1729.    Carolina  was  divided  into  tAvo  distinct  royal  provinces  —  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  52. 

1733.    The  colonization  of  Georgia  was  begun  at  Savannah,  by  the  Eng- 
lish under  Oglethorpe,  53. 

1739.    The  Spanish  intercolonial  war  began,  60. 

1744.   King  George's  War  began.     Tlie  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  closed  King  George's  War,  60,  61. 

1752.    Georgia  became  a  royal  province,  54. 

1755.  Defeat  and  death  of  Braddock,  63. 

The  country  east  of  the  Penobscot  fell  under  British  authority,  63. 

1756.  The  French  and  Indian  War,  which  had  been  raging  two  years, 

was  formally  proclaimed,  64. 

1758.  Louisburg  and  Fort  Duquesne  were  taken  by  the  English,  65. 

1759.  Quebec  was  taken  by  Wolfe,  68. 

1760.  Montreal  and  all  Canada  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English,  68. 
1763.    The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  —  England  making  peace  with 

France  and  Spain,  68. 
Pontiac's  War  broke  out,  68. 
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PERIOD  III. -THE  REVOLUTION. 

FROM  THE  DECLARATION  BY  PARLIAMENT  THAT  A  REVENUE 
SHOULD  BE  RAISED  FROM  AMERICA,  1764,  TO  THE  INAUGURA- 
TION OF  WASHINGTON,  1789. 

I.     CAUSES   OF  TPIE  REVOLUTION. 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  British 
people  found  themselves  burdened  with  a  heavy  national 
debt,  much  of  it  incurred  in  the  contest  just  ended.  Al- 
though the  colonists  had  borne  their  share  in  this  war,  yet 
very  soon  after  the  declaration  of  peace  the  British  ministry 
determined  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  at  home  by 
raising  a  revenue  from  America. 

2.  For  a  long  period  of  years,  Parliament  had  regulated 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  colonies,  by  the  Navigation 
Acts  and  other  laws,  so  as  to  benefit  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  England,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists. 
In  truth,  the  interest  which  the  English  rulers  had  shown 
towards  their  colonial  subjects  was  almost  wholly  one  of 
selfish  gain.  While  the  last  war  was  going  on,  they  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  the  oppressive  laws  of  trade  with 
greater  rigor  than  had  yet  been  exercised,  and  the  colonists 
were  thus  made  to  feel,  more  deeply  than  ever  before,  the 
injury  done  them  by  such  a  commercial  policy. 

3.  Englishmen  were,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  their  kindred  in  America.  They  looked  upon 
the  colonists  as  an  inferior  class,  and  had  but  little  true 
sympathy  with  them.  Yet  these  causes  of  alienation  were 
not  sufficient,  at  this  time,  to  make  the  Americans  desire  a 
separation  from  the  mother  country.  They  regarded  the 
land  of  their  forefathers  with  filial  affection,  and  in  American 
families  it  was  common  to  speak  of  England  as  "  home.'' 

L  What  is  said  of  the  Eiigh'sh  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war?    What  did  the  British  ministry  detorraine  to  do? 

2.  In  what  manner  had  Parliament  regulated  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 

colonies  ?    Durinj^  the  last  war,  wliat  had  been  done  by  the  P^nglish  author- 
ities ?    Effect  of  this  course  upon  the  colonists  ? 

3.  How  did  most  Englishmen  look  upon  the  colonists  ?    How  did  Americans 

regard  England  ? 
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4.  The  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  taxes  upon 
her  colonies  in  America,  without  their  consent,  brought  on 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  thirteen  colonies  planted  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

5.  The  year  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Paris,  the  British  Parliament  made  known  its  intention  of 
raising  a  revenue  frora  America,  and  passed  an  act  laying 
duties  upon  certain  colonial  imports.  The  next  year,  name- 
ly, 1765,  the  famous  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  which  ordained 
that  stamps  should  be  fixed  upon  all  bills,  bonds,  notes, 
and  other  legal  instruments  executed  in  the  colonies,  as 
well  as  upon  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed 
matter.  These  stamps  were  to  be  bought  of  the  English 
government. 

6.  The  Americans  were  very  indignant  when  news  came 
of  the  passage  of  this  act.  It  seemed  to  them  very  unjust 
that  their  money  should  be  taken  from  them  by  a  body 
of  Englishmen  three  thousand  miles  away.  The  colonists 
were  not  represented  in  Parliament,  and  they  maintained 
that  taxation  and  representation  are  ini:eparahle. 

t.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  send  forth 
resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act.  They  were  introduced 
by  Patrick  Henry,  and  his  wonderful  eloquence  secured 
their  adoption.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  recom- 
mended that  a  congress  be  held,  to  consult  for  the  common 
welfare  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  delegates  from  nine 
colonies  assembled  in  New  York,  October  7,  1765.  This 
body,  known  as  the  Colonial  Congress,  drew  up  a  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  asserting  that  no  taxes  could  justly  be  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  the  colonies  but   by  their  own 

4.  What  brouf^rht  on  the  "Revohition  ?    Result  of  the  Revolution  ? 

5.  What  did  the  British  Parliament  do  the  year  after  peace  was  made?    When 

was  the  Stamp  Act  passed,  and  what  did  it  ordain  ? 

6.  With  what  feelings  did  the  Americans  regard  this  act?     What  did  they 

maintain  ? 

7.  What  course  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  what  by  that  of 

Massachusetts  ?    When  and  where  did  the  delegates  of  the  Colonial  Congress 
assemble  ?    What  was  done  by  this  Congress  ? 
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legislatures.     A    petition  to  the  king,  George  III.,  and 
memorials  to  Parliament,  were  also  adopted, 

8.  When  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  hated  Stamp  Act 
was  to  go  into  operation,  there  were  no  stamps  to  be  found 
in  the  colonies.  The  bales  sent  from  England  had  been 
destroyed,  hidden  away,  or  returned.  At  first,  no  business 
was  done  which  required  the  use  of  stamps  ;  but  in  a  short 
time  it  was  determined  wholly  to  disregard  the  act.  The 
principal  merchants  agreed  to  import  no  more  goods  from 
England  while  it  remained  a  law. 

9.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  after  a  warm  discus- 
sion. Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  William  Pitt 
and  Edmund  Burke,  with  others  less  famous,  eloquently 
advocated  in  Parliament  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  At 
home  the  people  had  bold  and  able  leaders.  The  names 
of  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  other  patriotic 
men,  will  always  be  remembered  and  honored  throughout 
our  land  for  their  wise  words  and  deeds  in  those  times.  But 
no  name  is  more  cherished  than  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  lived  during  those  years  in  London,  and  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  country's  rights. 

10.  The  project  of  obtaining  money  from  America  was 
not  relinquished  by  the  king's  ministers.  Another  scheme 
was  devised.  By  their  advice  Parliament,  in  1*761,  im- 
posed duties  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists  on  tea,  glass, 
paper,  and  other  articles  of  import.  Other  acts  were  also 
passed,  which  were  odious  to  the  American  people.  The 
same  strong  feeling  of  opposition  that  had  been  aroused 
by  the  stamp  tax,  was  again  excited  throughout  the  colonies. 
Associations  were  again  formed  to  abstain  from  importing 
and  using,  not  only  the  taxed  articles,  but,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  British  merchandise. 

8.  What  is  said  of  stamps  when  the  day  on  which  the  act  was  to  g-o  into  operation 

arrived?    What  of  business  ?    What  of  the  principal  merchants? 

9.  When  did  Parliament  repeal  the  Stamp  Act?    What  is  said  of  William  Pitt 

(afterwards  Lord  Chatham)  and  Ednnmd  Burke  ?    What  of  patriotic  lead- 
ers in  America  ?     Of  Benjamin  Franklin  ? 
10.  What  did  Parliament  do  in  1767  ?    ElTect  in  America  of  the  acts  passed  by 
Parliament  ? 
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11.  The  Assembly  and  people  of  Massachusetts  being 
regarded  by  the  authorities  of  England  as  most  active  in 
rebellion,  two  regiments  were  sent  to  Boston.  The  troops 
arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1768,  and  landing,  marched  with 
offensive  parade  into  the  town.  The  sight  of  armed  men 
sent  to  overawe  the  people  and  reduce  them  to  subjection, 
aroused  the  deepest  feelings  of  Indignation. 

12.  The  British  troops  had  remained  in  Boston  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half,  when  an  event  occurred  which  produced 
great  excitement.  During  all  this  time,  there  had  been 
much  bad  feeling  between  the  soldiers  and  the  populace, 
and  quarrels  had  taken  place  ;  but  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1770,  blood  was  shed.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  crowd 
of  men  and  boys  assaulted  a  small  guard  of  soldiers.  Pro- 
voked by  words  and  blows,  the  soldiers  fired  into  the  crowd, 
killing  three  persons  and  wounding  several  others.  The 
story  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  as  it  was  called,  served 
still  more  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people. 

13.  Parliament  this  year  took  off  the  duties  from  all 
the  articles  except  tea.  A  ver}''  small  duty  was  retained 
on  tea,  in  order  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  right  to 
tax  the  colonists.  But  this  proceeding  did  not  allay  the 
discontent  of  the  Americans.  They  denied  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  them  at  all. 

14.  As  no  tea  was  imported  by  the  colonists,  the  British 
East  India  Compan}^  in  1773,  resolved  to  send  cargoes  of 
it  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  provinces.  Both  the  Com- 
pany and  the  ministry  thought  that,  if  the  tea  could  be 
landed,  it  would  be  purchased,  especially  as  an  act  had  been 
passed  which  enabled  the  Company  to  sell  tea  cheaper  in 
America  than  in  England.  But  the  people  were  on  the 
alert  to  thwart  this  plan.  The  tea  ships  which  arrived  at 
New  York   and    Philadelphia  were   sent  quickly  back   to 

11.  Why  were  British  troops  sent  to  Boston  ?  and  what  is  said  of  their  arrival  ? 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  Boston  massjirre. 

13.  What  was  done  by  Parliament  in  1770  ?    Why  was  the  small  duty  retained  on 

tea  ?     How  did  the  Americans  regard  this  proceeding  ? 

14.  What  plan  was  formed  to  introduce  tea  into  the  colonies  ?    What  was  done 

with   the  tea  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.?    With  that  sent  to 
Charleston  ? 
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England  with  their  cargoes.     At  Charleston  the  tea  was 
stored  in  damp  cellars,  where  it  soon  spoiled. 

15.  The  patriots  of  Boston  demanded  that  the  ships 
which  came  there  should  return  with  their  cargoes,  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  governor  and  other  officials  of  the  crown 
refused  to  permit  them  to  leave  the  port.  Upon  this  a 
party  of  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  —  since  popularly- 
called  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  —  on  the  evening  of  the  16th 
of  December,  1*713,  boarded  the  vessels  and  emptied  the 
tea  —  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  —  into  the  harbor. 

16.  As  a  punishment  for  this  bold  act,  Parliament,  the 
next  year,  passed  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  which  closed  the 
harbor  of  Boston  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  removed 
the  custom-house  to  Salem.  About  the  same  time  other 
unjust  measures  were  adopted.  More  soldiers  were  sent 
to  General  Thomas  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  now  also  appointed  royal  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  Salem  refused  to  profit  by  the  ruin 
of  her  sister  city,  and  freely  offered  her  wharves  to  Boston 
merchants. 

1*7.  Throughout  all  the  colonies  there  now  prevailed  a 
determination  to  make  common  cause  against  the  op- 
pressive measures  of  Great  Britain.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  resisted  the  aggressions  of  England,  and  were 
called  Whigs ;  those  who  favored  the  British  were  called 
Tories. 

18.  In  September,  1114:,  a  general  congress  convened 
at  Philadelphia.  This  is  known  as  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  All  the  colonies  were  represented  but  Georgia. 
This  Congress  sent  forth  a  second  Declaration  of  Rights, 
and  recommended  an  American  Association  pledged  to  hold 
no  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  It  also 
voted  a  new  petition  to  the  king,  as  well  as  addresses  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

15.  What  was  clone  with  the  tea  sent  to  Boston  ? 

16.  In  what  way  did  Parliament  retaliate  ? 

17.  What  feelinof  prevailed  throughout  the  colonies  ?    Who  were  called  Whigs, 

and  who  Tories  ? 

18.  When  and  where  did  the  First  Continental  Congress  convene?    How  many 

colonies  were  represented  ?    What  was  done  by  this  Congress  .' 
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19.  But  no  petition  could  change  the  inflexible  will  of 
George  III,  The  king,  the  Parliament,  and  the  people 
of  England  were  now  determined  to  make  the  colonists 
submit.  Meanwhile  these  colonists  were  arming  them- 
selves for  the  conflict.  In  Massachusetts,  a  Committee  of 
Safety,  with  John  Hancock  as  chairman,  was  formed,  with 
power  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  province.  A  large 
force  was  organized  as  minute  men,  being  ready  to  take  up 
arms  at  a  minute's  warning.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
things  that  it  needed  but  a  single  spark  to  light  up  the 
flames  of  war. 

11.    THE   WAR. 

1.    From  the  Opening  of  the  War  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence, 

1.  Events  of  1775.  —  The  first  blood  of  the  Eevolution- 
ary  War  was  shed  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  April  19, 
1*7*75.  The  night  before,  General  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of 
eight  hundred  soldiers  from  Boston  to  destroy  some  mil- 
itary stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  at  Concord. 
It  was  intended  to  make  the  movement  a  surprise;  but  the 
patriots  of  Boston  gave  tlie  alarm  as  soon  as  the  troops 
had  started,  and  the  intelligence  was  swiftly  borne  into  the 
country. 

2.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  red-coats,  as  the  English 
soldiers  were  often  called,  reached  Lexington,  where  they 
found  about  seventy  men  assembled  in  front  of  the  meeting- 
house. Major  Pitcairn  {pit'kdrn),  one  of  the  British  of- 
ficers, rode  up  to  them,  and  cried  out,  "Disperse,  you  rebels ! 
Throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse.''  Not  being  obeyed, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  They  did  so,  killing  eight  of 
the  minute  men,  and  wounding  others.     The  rest  dispersed. 

3.  The  king's  troops  then  marched  on  to  Concord,  where 
they  destroyed  such  of  the  stores  as  had  not  been  removed, 

19.  What  feelinfr  now  prevailed  in  Eng-land  ?  Meanwhile  what  were  the  colonists 
doing'  ?  What  is  said  of  a  Committee  of  Safety  ?  Of  minute  men  ?  Of  the 
condition  of  affairs  ? 

1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolutionary  war  shed?    For 

what  purpose  were  British  troops  sent  from  Boston  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  affair  at  Lexington. 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  British  at  Concord  ? 
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and  after  a  skirmish  with  the  militia  there  assembled,  be- 
gan a  hasty  retreat ;  and  none  too  soon,  for  the  enraged 
country-people  were  hurrying  up  from  all  sides.  From 
behind  trees,  stone  walls,  and  houses  they  fired  upon  the 
enemy.  On  the  way  back,  reenforcements  met  the  British, 
but  the  pursuit  and  firing  were  kept  up  till  the  troops 
reached  Charlestown.  The  Americans  lost  about  ninet}^ 
men;  the  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,   was  three  times  as  many, 

4.  News  that  the  blood  of  Americans  had  been  spilled 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  by  British  soldiers,  ran  with  hot 
haste  through  the  land,  and  everywhere  caused  intense 
excitement.  From  all  parts  of  New  England  volunteers 
hastened  to  Boston,  and  within  a  few  days  thousands  of 
the  militia  had  assembled,  and  were  holding  the  enemy 
shut  up  in  the  town. 

5.  It  was  decided  by  some  of  the  patriots  to  secure 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  then  held  by  a  few  British 
soldiers.  Accordingly,  in  May,  a  small  band  of  volunteers 
from  Vermont  and  Connecticut,   led  by  Ethan  Allen   and 

•  Benedict  Arnold,  captured  these  forts,  and  thus  obtained  a 
large  amount  of  military  stores,  of  which  the  Americans 
stood  in  great  need. 

6.  The  Second  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  10,  but  a  few  hours,  as  it  happened,  after  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga.  This  Congress  assumed  the  au- 
thority of  a  general  government  of  the  colonies.  The  army 
about  Boston  was  adopted  as  the  Continental  Army,  and 
George  Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

1.  While  Washington  was  on  his  way  to  take  command 
of  the  army,  news  met  him  that  an  important  battle  had 
been  fought.     At  the  time  of  this  conflict  the  British  army 

3.  What  of  the  retreat  of  the  British  ?    Loss  on  each  side  ?  ,  ,    wi 

4    What  was  the  effect  of  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord  ?    Where 
is  Lexington?  (See  Map,  p.  81.)   Where  is  Coucoi-d  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  i^oint. 

6.  Where  and  when  did  the  Second  Continental  Congress  meet?    What  was  done 

7.  What  news  met  Washington  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  American  army  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  British  army  at  this  time  ? 
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in  Boston,  having  lately  been  increased  by  reenforcements 
under  the  distinguished  Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Bur- 
goyne',  numbered  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 

8.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  it  is  called,  occurred 
on  the  11th  of  June.    The  preceding  night,  Colonel  Prescott, 

with  about  a  thousand  men, 
was  sent  from  the  Ameri- 
can camp  to  get  the  start 
of  the  British,  by  being  the 
first  to  occupy  the  heights 
of  Charlestown.  He  was 
ordered  to  take  possession 
of  Bunker  Hill,  which  is 
the  highest  eminence ;  but 
Breed's  Hill,  being  nearer  to 
Boston,  was  finally  selected 
as  a  better  position  for  in- 
vesting the  town.  Late  in 
Boston  and  Vicinity.  i[^q  jnght  thc  Amcricaiis  bc- 

gau  to  construct  a  small  redoubt  on  the  summit  where  the 
monument  now  stands  to  commemorate  the  battle. 

9.  In  the  morning  the  British  opened  fire  upon  the  re- 
doubt from  ships  in  the  harbor  and  from  a  battery  in  Boston  ; 
but  the  Americans  kept  steadily  at  their  work.  Before  the 
battle  began  they  received  reenforcements.  In  the  after- 
noon three  thousand  regulars,  under  command  of  General 
Howe,  advanced  to  dislodge  them.  Twice,  the  assailants, 
when  near  the  works,  were  repulsed  by  a  fire  which  swept 
down  whole  ranks  of  them.  Being  reenforced,  they  were 
a  third  time  led  to  the  charge,  and  with  better  success. 
The  provincials,  having  now  used  up  their  ammunition, 
slowly  and  reluctantly  retreated.  While  the  battle  was 
raging,  Charlestown  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy. 

10.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
that  of  the  Americans  not  half  so  manj^ ;  but  among  their 

8.  When  did  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  occur  ?    Give  an  account  of  operations  the 

nig-ht  before.    In  what  direction  from  Boston  is  Charlestown  ?    Cambridge  ? 
See  Map  above. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
10   What  was  the  loss  on  each  side  ? 
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killed  was  General  Joseph  Warren,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  distinguished  patriots  of  Boston.  The  result  was  very 
encouraging  to  the  Americans,  while  it  mortified  and  dis- 
pirited the  British,  who  had  often  boasted  that  a  few 
regiments  could  conquer  the  whole  countr}^ 

11.  Washington  reached  Cambridge,  tlie  headquarters 
of  the  American  army,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  found  there  a  large  body  of  provincials, 
ignorant  of  regular  warfare,  and  deficient  in  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  military  stores.  He  at  once  set  about 
organizing  and  disciplining  his  soldiers,  and,  while  using 
every  effort  to  obtain  supplies,  kept  the  enemy  penned  up 
in  Boston  and  Charlestown. 

12.  At  the  same  time  two  expeditions  were  sent  against 
Canada.  Their  object  was  not  to  molest  tiie  iidiabitants, 
but  to  deprive  the  British  of  the  province.  One  army  went 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  given  to  General  Philip  Schuyler  {ski' lev),  but 
by  his  illness  it  soon  devolved  upon  General  Richard 
Montgomery  (mont-gumJ ei'-i) ,  a  gallant  and  able  ofiicer,  who 
had  served  with  AVolfe  at  the  taking  of  Quebec.  Mont- 
gomery, after  capturing  some  British  forts,  took  possession 
of  Montreal,  and  advanced  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

13.  Meanwhile,  the  other  invading  force,  led  by  Colonel 
Benedict  Arnold,  ascended  the  Kennebec  River,  and,  after 
great  suffering  from  hunger  and  fatigue  in  the  wilderness, 
approached  Quebec.  The  forces  of  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  were  united,  and  an  unsuccessful  assault  was  made 
upon  Quebec  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  In  the  conflict 
Montgomery  was  killed  and  Arnold  wounded.  After  this 
repulse,  the  Americans  went  into  camp  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  Early  the  next  summer  (1116)  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  country. 

10.  What  distinguished  patriot  was  killed  i"  the  Mttle?     ^^^"1;.  o^Ip   and  whit 
11    When  did  Washington  reach  Cambridge  ?    What  did  he  find  tncie,  and  what 

12.  wS  t;o"expe'dnioSl"lero  sent  out?    What  can  you  tell  of  the  expedition 

13   W^::^^^^^^^^'^    Of  the  attack  upon  Quebec 
What  befell  the  invaders  the  next  summer  ? 
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14.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  royal  authority 
in  the  colonies  came  to  an  end,  most  of  the  king's  gov- 
ernors taking  refuge  on  board  English  ships.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  was  particularly 
active  in  the  king's  cause.  Fearing  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  Whigs,  at  length  he  fled  to  a  British  man-of-war. 
Afterwards,  on  New  Year's  Day,  IIIQ,  he  attacked  and 
burned  Norfolk,  the  largest  and  richest  town  in  Virginia. 
The  same  fate  had  already  fallen  upon  Falmouth  (fal'muth), 
now  Portland,  Maine,  which  was  wantonly  bombarded  and 
burned  by  one  of  the  British  naval  officers  who  were  threat- 
ening the  coast  of  New  England. 

15.  Events  of  1778. — The  condition  of  his  army  pre- 
vented Washington  from  beginning  active  operations  against 
the  enemy  in  Boston  till  the  spring  of  1116.  On  the  night 
of  March  4,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of 
Dorchester  (now  South  Boston)  Heights.  By  morning, 
fortifications  had  been  thrown  up,  which  threatened  the 
harbor  and  the  town. 

16.  Sir  William  Howe,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Gage,  being  unwilling  to  learn  again  the  lesson  of  Bunker 
Hill,  finally  concluded  to  give  up  Boston  to  the  Americans. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11  th.  of  March,  he  evacuated  the  town, 
his  army  and  more  than  a  thousand  Tories  embarking  on 
board  ships  for  Halifax.  The  British  were  permitted  to 
retire  unmolested,  it  being  understood  that,  in  this  case, 
they  would  not  destroy  the  town. 

1*7.  Fearing  that  the  British  fleet,  on  leaving  Boston, 
would  sail  for  Wew  York,  Washington  moved  most  of  his 
army  to  that  city.  Part  of  his  forces  he  placed  at  Brooklyn, 
on  Long  Island,  to  defend  the  approach  from  that  direction ; 
the  rest  he  stationed  in  New  York.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  enemy  would  endeavor  to  capture  this  place,  as  it  was 
a  central  position  for  operating  against  the  colonies. 

14.  What  is  said  of  royal  authority  in  the  colonies,  and  of  the  kins^'s  governors? 

Of  Lord  Dnnmore  and  the  destruction  of  Norfolk  ?    Of  Portland  ? 

15.  What  steps  did  Washington  take  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Boston  ? 

16.  When  did  the  British  evacuate  Boston  ?    What  of  Tories  ? 

17.  Where  did  Washington  next  move  his  army  ?    Where  did  he  place  his  forces  ? 

Why  was  it  supposed  the  British  would  endeavor  to  capture  New  York  .' 
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18.  In  the  winter,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  British  troops, 
had  sailed  southward  from  Boston.  Having  been  joined 
by  a  powerful  squadron  from  Great  Britain,  under  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  he  appeared  early  in  June  before  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  The  harbor  was  guarded  by  a  rude  fort 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  held  by  Colonel  Moultrie  (mole'tr^i) 
with  a  few  hundred  men. 

19.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  British  attacked  the  fort 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
many  men,  and  with  much  damage  to  their  ships.  The 
fort  was  afterwards  named  Fort  Moultrie,  in  honor  of  its 
brave  defender.  In  a  few  days  the  British  sailed  for  New 
York,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  the  southern  colonies 
had  a  respite  from  the  calamities  of  war. 

2,  Fro^n  the  jyeclaration  of  Independence  to  the  Inva- 
sion of  Georgia,     War  chiefly  in  the  North, 

20.  Events  of  1776,  continued.  — England  had  declared 
the  colonists  rebels,  and,  to  subdue  them,  she  determined  to 
increase  her  army  in  America  by  sending  over,  not  only 
British  soldiers,  but  also  seventeen  thousand  German  troops 
hired  of  their  rulers.  Most  of  these  mercenaries  were 
Hessians,  from  Hesse  Cassel  {liess  kas'sel).  So  far  the 
colonies  had  been  struggling  for  a  redress  of  grievances  ; 
but  the  war  was  now  to  be  carried  on  for  independence. 

21.  Early  in  June,  Kichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  in- 
troduced into  Congress,  then  sitting  in  the  State  House 
at  Philadelphia,  a  resolution,  declaring  that  These  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  he,  free  and  independent 
States.  After  much  deliberation.  Congress  agreed  to  this 
resolution,  and  July  4,  1176,  adopted  a  Declaration  of 
Independence,  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  date 
of  its  adoption  is  recognized  as  the  birthday  of  the  nation. 

18.  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition  which  went  against  Charleston.     How  was 

the  harbor  guarded  ? 

19.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  attack  upon  the  fort  ?    What  name  was  given  the 

fort  ?    How  long  before  war  was  again  carried  on  in  the  southern  colonies  ? 

20.  In  what  way  did  England  determine  to  increase  her  army  in  America  i 

21.  What  resolution  did  Richard   Henry  Lee  introduce  into  Congress  ?    Who 

drew  up  the  Declaration  of  rndepeudence,  and  when  was  it  adopted.'  What 
further  is  said  of  this  Declaration  .' 
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Throughout  the  land,  now  first  named  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  declaration  was  received  with  great  joy. 

22.  Just  before  this  time, 
General  Howe  had  arrived 
in  New  York  harbor,  from 
Halifax,  with  the  garrison 
he  had  taken  from  Boston, 
and  with  other  soldiers. 
He  was  soon  joined  by 
his  brother,  Admiral  Lord 
Howe,  from  England,  who 
brought  large  reenforce- 
ments,  and  by  Clinton,  with 
the  troops  lately  repulsed 
at  Sullivan's  Island.     The 

if  British  commander  now  had 
an  army  of  near  thirty 
thousand  veteran  troops  ; 
Washington's  army  was 
much  smaller,  and  was,  be- 
sides, poorly  armed  and 
disciplined. 

23.  General  Howe  first 
moved  against  the  Ameri- 
can troops  on  Long  Island, 
who  only  four  days  before 
this  attack  had  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Israel  Putnam,  a  brave 
old  soldier,  who  had  served 
in  the  French   and   Indian 

New  York  and  Vicinity.  War.     The  battle  occurrcd 

August  2*7,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  British.  On 
the  second  night  after  this  defeat  Washington  secretly  and 
skilfully  withdrew  his  troops  from  Long  Island  to  New  York. 

22.  What  British  forces   arrived   in  New  York  harbor .'    What  is   said  of  the 

opposinf^f  armies  ? 

23.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island.    What  did  Washington  do  after 

this  defeat. 
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24.  Soon  afterwards  he  removed  his  army  to  Harlem 
Heights,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  Island,  and 
the  British  took  possession  of  the  city,  September  15.  To 
prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  the  rear  of  his  camp,  the 
American  commander  was  next  compelled  to  retire  to 
White  Plains,  where  a  partial  action  took  place  near  the 
end  of  October,  in  which  the  British  had  the  advantage. 
Washington  then  retired  a  few  miles  farther  north,  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  heights  of  North  Castle. 

25.  The  British  general  now  began  to  retrace  his  steps, 
and  on  the  16th  of  November  attacked  Fort  Washington, 
a  post  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
Island.  After  a  brave  defence,  the  garrison  of  nearly  three 
thousand  men  was  forced  to  surrender.  Seeing  that  the 
British  intended  to  enter  New  Jersey,  Washington  crossed 
over  into  that  state  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  A 
stronger  force  under  Lord  Cornwallis  (korn-ivol'lis)  fol- 
lowed, and  closely  pursuing  the  patriot  troops,  obliged  them 
to  retreat  through  New  Jersey  to  Trenton,  where  they 
crossed  the  Delaware,  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

26.  This  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  Since 
the  landing  of  the  enemy  on  Long  Island,  there  had  been 
for  the  Americans  little  else  than  disasters  and  retreats. 
The  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British ; 
they  had  overrun  New  Jersey.  Washington's  soldiers, 
now  a  feeble  remnant  of  an  army,  were  poorly  clad,  poorly 
armed,  and  disheartened.  A  fleet  from  New  York  had 
just  taken  possession  of  Newport,  then  the  second  town  in 
New  England.  To  add  to  these  and  other  discouragements, 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  influence,  believing  the  cause 
to  be  lost,  were  going  over  to  the  enemy. 

27.  Having  received  some  reenforcements,  Washington, 
by  a  bold  stroke,  revived  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen.    At 

24.  Give,  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  opposing  armies,  ineludinof  the  battle 

of  White  Plains,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Amerioans  to  North  Castle. 

25.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Washing-ton.     Of  the  retreat  and  pur- 

suit througrh  New  Jersey.     Where  is  Tr<^nton  ?    (See  Map,  p.  81.) 

26.  What  is  said  about  this  period  of  the  war  ?    What  of  New  York  and  New 

Jersey.'    Of  Washing-ton's   army.'    Of  Newport .'    What  other  injury  to 
the  Americau  cause  is  mentioned  ?    Where  is  Newport .-'    (See  Map,  p.  81.) 
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the  head  of  twenty-four  hundred  men  he  recrossed  the 
Delaware  on  the  stormy  night  of  Christmas,  while  the  river 
was  full  of  floating  ice,  and  in  the  morning  of  December 

26.  suddenly  fell  upon  a  body  of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and 
took  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost 
only  four  men  —  two  killed,  and  two  frozen  to  death. 

28.  Events  of  1777. — Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  week 
later,  Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Trenton  with  a  large  force. 
The  hostile  armies  were  separated  by  a  small  stream  when 
the  British  general  encamped  for  the  night,  intending  to 
crush  his  adversary  in  the  morning.  Being  too  weak  to 
risk  an  engagement,  Washington,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
made  a  rapid  night  march  to  Princeton,  where,  early  in  the 
morning,  January  3,  he  surprised  a  detachment  which  was 
on  the  way  to  join  Cornwallis,  routed  it,  and  took  about 
three  hundred  prisoners. 

29.  As  soon  as  Cornwallis  heard  the  firing  at  Princeton, 
and  saw  the  deserted  camp,  he  turned  in  pursuit  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  overtake  the  patriot  army.  Washington 
encamped  in  a  region  difficult  of  access  for  an  enemy,  his 
headquarters  being  at  Morristown.  By  sending  out  detach- 
ments to  harass  the  British,  he  soon  cleared  New  Jersey  of 
hostile  troops,  excepting  at  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 
The  brilliant  exploits  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  gained  for 
Washington,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  great  glory  as  a 
prudent,  daring,  and  skilful  commander. 

30.  No  very  important  enterprises  were  undertaken  by 
either  army  for  about  six  months.  Washington,  meanwhile, 
was  reorganizing  and  disciplining  his  forces.  The  chief 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  British  commander  during  this 
time  was  led  by  General  Try  on,  late  royal  governor  of  New 
York.  This  officer,  near  the  end  of  April,  went  up  Long- 
Island  Sound  with  two  thousand  men,  and  landed  in  Con- 

27.  Oive  an  account  of  Washing-ton's  victory  at  Trenton. 

28.  What  can  yon  tell  of  the  hostile  armies  a  week  later,  and  of  Washington's 

success  at  Princeton  ?    Where  is  Princeton  ?    fSee  Map,  p.  8t.) 

29.  What  can  yon  tell  of  the  pursuit  of  Washintrton  by  Cornwallis  ?    How  was 

most  of  New  Jersey  recovered  from  the  Kritish?    Where  is  Morristown? 
(See  Map,  p.  81.)     New  Brunswick  ?     Amboy  ? 

30.  How  was  Washing^ton  employed  for  some  months  ?    What  can  you  tell  of 

Tryon's  expedition  into  Connecticut  ? 
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necticut.  Marching  into  the  country,  he  destroyed  the 
public  stores  at  Danbury,  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  The 
militia  and  a  few  continental  troops  bravely  attacked  the 
invaders,  and  pursued  them  back  to  their  boats. 

31.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
{lah-fd-et'),  a  wealthy  French  nobleman,  not  yet  twenty 
years  old,  fitted  out  a  vessel  and  crossed  the  ocean  to 
fight  for  American  freedom.  While  many  officers  from 
Europe  sought  for  high  rank  in  the  patriot  forces,  and  for 
money,  this  gallant  Frenchman  offered  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  without  pay.  Congress,  however,  soon  appointed 
him  a  major-general.  He  proved  to  be  an  able  officer,  and 
became  the  trusted  friend  of  Washington.  lie  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  aid,  and  no  native 
of  a  foreign  land  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Americans  in 
so  high  honor.  Lafayette  brought  with  him  the  Baron  de 
Kalb,  a  German  veteran,  and  several  other  officers. 

32.  Two  brave  and  distinguished  Poles,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ei-us'ko  and  Count  Pulaski  [pu-las'ki),  served  in  the  patriot 
army,  and  left  honored  names  in  American  history.  The 
German,  De  Kalb,  and  the  Pole,  Pulaski,  both  gave  their 
lives  for  the  cause  they  had  embraced.  But  perhaps  no 
one  who  came  from  abroad  to  help  us  gain  our  indepen- 
dence, Lafayette  excepted,  did  so  important  service  as  the 
Baron  Steuben  (slu'ben)^,  a  Prussian,  who  arrived  in  the 
country  near  the  close  of  this  year.  After  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general,  he  thoroughly  trained  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  by  his  rare  skill  and  untiring  efforts,  soon 
made  its  soldiers  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  veterans. 

33.  Near  the  end  of  May,  Washington  placed  his  main 
army  in  a  strong  position  so  as  to  be  ready  to  oppose  the 
British,  should  they  attempt  to  advance  towards  Phila- 
delphia. General  Howe,  after  unsuccessfully  manoeuvring 
to  entice  the  Americans  from  their  strong  post,  suddenly 

*  German  pronunciation  stoi'ben. 

31.  What  did  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  do  in  the  spring  of  this  year  ?    What  offer 

did  he  make,  and  wliat  did  Congress  do?    What  more  can  you  tell  of 
Lafayette  ? 

32.  What  can  you  tell  of  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  and  De  Kalb  ?    Of  Raron  Steuben? 

33.  What  did  Washington  do  near  the  end  of  May  ?    What  did  Howe  do  ? 
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crossed  over  to   Staten   Island,  and   put  to   sea  with  his 
brother's  fleet  and  about  eighteen  thousand  men. 

34.   After  a  pe- 


riod of  suspense, 
news  came  that  the 
British  fleet  was 
ascending  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  it 
was  then  certain 
that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  march 
upon  Philadelphia. 
Washington  was 
ready,  though  with 
but  eleven  thou- 
sand efiective  men, 
to  oppose  the  in- 
vading forces.  The 
armies  met  at 
Chad's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine,  September  11,  and  after 
an  engagement  that  lasted  nearly  all  day,  the  Americans 
retreated.  Congress  adjourned,  first  to  Lancaster,  and  then 
to  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  remained  while  the  British 
held  Philadelphia. 

35.  Near  the  end  of  September  the  British  entered 
Philadelphia.  Their  fleet  now  went  out  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  came  round  into  the  Delaware.  Howe  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  his  troops  to  aid  in  reducing  two  forts  which  com- 
manded the  river  below  the  city.  The  main  body  of  the 
royal  army  was  encamped  at  Germantown,  and  here 
Washington  attacked  it  by  surprise  early  in  the  morning 
of  October  4.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  enterprise  would 
be  successful ;  but  after  a  severe  action  the  Americans 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  over  a  thousand  men, 
being  double  that  of  the  British. 

34.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine  ?    What  of  Conofress  ? 

35.  When  did  the  British  take  possession  of' Philadelphia  ?    What  did  the  British 

next  do  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Germantown.  In  what  direction 
is  Chad's  Ford  from  Philadelphia  f  Germantown  from  Philadelphia  f  (See 
Map  above.) 
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36.  Forts  Mercer  and  Miflain,  on  the  Delaware,  bravely 
withstood  the  assaults  of  the  land  force  and  the  ships  sent 
against  them.  An  attack  in  October  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss  to  the  assailants  ;  but  before  the  close  of  autumn 
the  garrisons  were  compelled  to  abandon  these  defences, 
and  the  Delaware  was  thus  opened  to  the  British  fleet. 

37.  In  December,  the  troops  under  Washington  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  While  the  British 
were  enjoying  their  comfortable  quarters  in  Philadelphia, 
the  patriots  at  Valley  Forge  were  crouching  in  their  log 
huts,  where  they  sufiered  terribly  from  cold,  disease,  and 
the  want  of  food  and  clothing, 

38.  The  success  of  the  British  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
was  more  than  balanced  by  disasters  which  befell  them  in 
the  north,  through  Bnrgoyne's  invasion.  A  plan  had  been 
formed  to  cut  off  New  England  from  the  other  states  by 
means  of  an  army  from  Canada,  which  should  move  up 
Lake  Champlain  and  down  the  Hudson.  To  execute  this 
plan.  General  Burgoyne  had  in  all  near  ten  thousand  men, 
regulars,  Tories,  Canadians,  and  Indians. 

39.  Passing  up  the  lake,  he  invested  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
July  1.  General  St.  Clair,  who  was  holding  this  post  with 
three  thousand  men,  abandoned  it,  and,  after  suffering  much 
loss  in  the  retreat,  joined  General  Schuyler,  the  commander 
of  the  northern  army,  who  was  then  at  Fort  Edward. 

40.  Schiiyler  retired  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  and 
finally  took  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  By  felling 
trees  and  demolishing  bridges,  he  had  obstructed  the  route 
of  the  invaders,  and  made  their  advance  extremely  slow 
and  difficult.  It  was  the  end  of  the  month  before  Burgoyne 
reached  Fort  Edward,  whence,  after  stopping  some  days, 
he  advanced  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Dif- 
ficulties soon  began  to  thicken  around  him. 

3fi.  What  is  naid  of  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin  ? 

37.  Where  did  Washington  go   into  winter  quarters,  and  what  is  said  of  the 

patriot  troops  ?    Where  is  VaHey  Forge  /    (See  Map,  p.  92.) 

38.  What  plan  was  Burgoyne  to  try  to  execute  ?     How  large  was  his  army  ? 

39.  What  fort  did  he  invest  ?    What  is  said  of  St.  Clair  ?  ^     „    *  , 

40.  Who  was  the  commander  of  the  northern  army,  and  where  did  he  finally  take 

post .'    What  is  said  of  the  advance  of  Burgoyne  ? 
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43 


41.  Just  before  mov- 
ing forward  from  Fort 
Edward,  Burgoyne  de- 
spatched Colonel  Baum 
(bowm),  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  to  seize  some 
stores  collected  at  Ben- 
nington, Vermont.  This 
detachment  and  another 
sent  to  reenforce  it  were 
totally  defeated.  August 
16,  by  Colonel  John 
Stark,  with  New  Eng- 
land militia.  Victory  or 
death  was  the  resolve  of 
Stark,  as  he  led  on  his 
men.  ''There  they  are,'' 
he  exclaimed ;  "  we  beat 
to-day,  or  Molly  Stark's 
a  widow !  " 

42.  The  invasion  re- 
ceived another  check. 
Colonel   St.   Leger  had 

Burgoyne's  Expedition.    Saratoga  and  Vicinity.  beCU  SCnt  witll  a  dctacll- 

ment  to  sweep  through  the  Mohawk  Valley,  from  the  west, 
and  join  the  main  army  at  Albany.  With  a  large  force  of 
regulars,  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  he  laid  siege  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  where  Rome  now  is.  General  Herkimer 
hastened  with  a  body  of  militia  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison, 
but  was  stopped  at  Oriskany,  where  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade.  In  this  bloody  conflict  Herkimer  was  mortal- 
ly wounded.  General  Arnold  then  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  besieged.  Hearing  that  Arnold  was  approach- 
ing, the  Indians  fled,  and  St.  Leger  gave  up  the  siege. 
43.   Reenforcements   were    pouring    into    the   American 

41.  Give  an  account  of  tlie  battle  of  Bennino^ton.     Where  is  Bennington  .'' 

42.  For  what  purpose  had  an  expedition  been  sent  under  St.  Leger.''    What  of  the 

siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  the  battle  of  Oris'kany  .'    How  was  the  garrison 
relieved .'    Where  is  Fort  Schuyler  ?    (See  Map,  p.  81.)    Oriskany  f 
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camp.  Just  as  General  Schuyler  was  in  condition  to  con- 
front the  invaders  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  he  was 
superseded  b}^  General  Gates.  At  length  Burgoyue  crossed 
the  Hudson  and  advanced  down  the  river.  On  the  19th 
of  September  the  armies  met  at  Bemis's  Heights,  near 
Saratoga,  and  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought.  On  the  Tth 
of  the  next  month  a  second  battle  occurred  near  the  same 
place,  resulting  in  a  decided  advantage  to  the  Americans. 
In  these  battles  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan  so  skilfully  led  his 
riflemen  as  greatly  to  increase  his  fame.  General  Arnold, 
though  without  any  regular  command,  was  the  animating 
spirit  in  the  last  conflict,  and  displayed  reckless  daring. 

44.  The  situation  of  the  royal  arm}^  had  now  become 
nearly  hopeless  ;  the  troops  were  exhausted  with  toil  and 
watching ;  they  attempted  to  retreat,  but  found  that  all 
avenues  of  escape  had  been  closed  ;  their  provisions  were 
almost  gone.  On  the  11th  of  October  Burgoyne  surren- 
dered, at  Saratoga,  his  whole  army  of  near  six  thousand  men. 

45.  Clinton  had  led  a  strong  force  some  distance  up  the 
Hudson  to  assist  the  army  from  Canada.  But  these  troops 
were  too  late  to  aid  Burgoyne,  and  after  his  surrender  they 
returned  to  New  York.  They  had  captured  two  forts  in 
the  Highlands,  burned  houses,  and  plundered  property. 

46  In  November,  1711,  Congress  agreed  upon  Articles 
of  Confederation,  which  should  form  the  constitution  of 
the  new  nation,  after  they  had  been  approved  by  ail  the 
states.  In  the  spring  of  1181  all  the  states  had  adopted 
these  Articles. 

41.  Events  of  1778.  —  The  loss  of  Burgoyne's  army,  and 
fear  that  France  was  about  to  take  part  in  the  contest, 
caused  the  British  government,  early  in  1118,  to  oifer  to 
■concede  all  that  the  colonies  had  asked  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controversy.  Commissioners  were  sent  over 
from   England    to    bring  about  a    reconciliation,  but  the 

43.  By  whom  was  Schuyler  sviperseded,  and  under  what  circumstances  ?    What 

is  said  of  the  two  battles  near  Saratoga  ?     Of  Morgan  and  Arnold  ? 

44.  What  can  you  tell  of  Burgoyne's  situation,  and  of  his  surrender  ? 

45.  What  is  said  of  a  force  sent  from  New  York  to  relieve  Burgoyne? 

46.  V7hat  is  said  of  Articles  of  Confederation  .^ 

47.  AVhat  offer  was  made  by  the  British  government  early  in  1778  ? 
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offers  came  too  late.  Congress  refused  to  treat  unless 
the  independence  of  the  states  should  be  first  acknowl- 
edged, or  the  British  forces  withdrawn. 

48.  Another  event  which 
resulted  from  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render produced  great  joy  in 
America.  Early  in  February 
France  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United 
States,  and  made  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  al- 
liance with  the  infant  republic. 
Before  this  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  secretly  aided 
the  Americans  with  arms  and 
supplies.  The  distinguished 
Dr.  Franklin,  then  over  seven- 
ty years  old,  was  the  leading  commissioner  for  the  United 
States  at  the  French  court.  He  managed  affairs  so  wisely, 
and  was  held  in  so  high  regard  at  the  French  capital,  that 
we  may  well  believe  no  other  American  could  have  done  so 
much  there  for  his  country  as  he  did. 

49.  Early  in  the  summer,  a  French  fleet  was  on  its  way 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans.  As  Philadelphia  could 
not  safely  be  held  after  the  arrival  of  this  fleet,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  had  lately  superseded  General  Howe,  evac- 
uated the  city,  June  18,  and  crossed  over  into  New  Jersey, 
intending  to  concentrate  the  royal  forces  in  New  York. 

50.  Washington  immediately  followed,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  28,  overtook  the  enemy  at  Monmouth  [mon'- 
muth)  Court  House,  where  a  battle  was  fought.  At  first 
the  Americans  came  near  meeting  with  serious  disaster 
through  the  misconduct  of  General  Charles  Lee,  who  led 


Benjamin  Franklin. 


47.  What  reply  did  Cong-ress  make  to  the  offers  ? 

48.  What  step  did  Bursroyne's  surrender  cause  PYance  to  take  ?    What  is  said  of 

Dr.  Franklin  at  the  French  court? 

49.  Why  did  the  British  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  when?    Where  was  it  in- 

tended to  concentrate  the  royal  troops  ? 

50.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Where  was  Monmouth  ?    (See 

Map,  "  Part  of  New  Jersey,"  p.  81.) 
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the  van  of  the  pursuing  army.  But  Washington  arrived  at 
the  critical  moment,  checked  the  retreat  of  Lee's  troops, 
and  restored  the  order  of  battle.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
action,  and,  under  cover  of  darkness,  Clinton  silently  with- 
drew his  troops,  and  marched  for  New  York. 

51.  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  encamped  at 
White  Plains.  The  main  army  remained  several  months 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  New  York  ;  but, 
during  the  winter,  the  troops  were  cantoned  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hudson,  the  headquarters  being  at  Middlebrook,  in 
New  Jersey. 

52.  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  lovely  valley  of 
Wyo'ming  (wi-o' ining) ,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  the  scene  of 
a  horrid  massacre.  A  large  body  of  Tories  and  Indians,  led 
by  Colonel  John  Butler,  made  a  descent  into  the  valley,  from 
Western  New  York,  butchered  the  inhabitants,  and  laid 
waste  the  settlement.  In  the  fall,  Cherry  VaUey,  in  New 
York,  suffered  almost  a  like  fate  from  Tories  and  Indians. 

53.  Early  in  July,  the  French  fleet,  under  Count 
D'Estain^  (<ies-/fan[^']),*  sent  to  aid  the  Americans,  ap- 
peared in  Delaware  Bay.  D'Estaing  soon  afterwards  sailed 
for  Newport,  then  held  by  six  thousand  British  troops.  It 
having  been  decided  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemj^  here. 
General  Sullivan  landed  on  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  with 
militia  and  continental  troops,  to  cooperate  with  the  French 
ships  off  Newport.  Just  before  the  land  and  naval  forces 
were  ready  to  begin  the  attack,  the  British  fleet,  under 
Lord  Howe,  was  seen  coming  to  relieve  the  town. 

54.  D'Estaing  sailed  out  to  give  battle,  but  a  furious 
storm  prevented  an  engagement,  and  so  crippled  his  ships 
that  he  afterwards  put  into  the  harbor  of  Boston  to  refit. 

*  See  note,  p.  55. 

51.  Where  was  Washington's  main  army  for  several  months  ?  During'  the  winter  ^ 

Where  is  Middlebrooli  ?    (See  Map,  "  Part  of  New  Jersey."  p.  80.) 

52.  Give  an  account  of  the  attack  upon  the  valley  of  Wyoming.    The  attack  upon 

Cherry  Valley.    Where  is  the  Wyoming  Valley .?    (See  Map,  p.  81.)    Where 
is  Cherry  Valley  .-" 

53.  When  and  where  did  the  French  fleet  arrive,  and  under  whom  .?    What  place 

did  the  French  intend  to  attack,  and  who  cooperated .'    What  happened  just 
before  the  attack  was  to  be  made  .-* 

54.  What  caused  the  attack  upon  Newport  to  be  given  up  i 
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The  enterprise  had  now  to  be  abandoned.  Although  Sullivan 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  he  was  able  to  check  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  in  a  sharp  action  which  occurred  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  island. 

3,   From  the  Invasion  of  Georgia  to  the  Close  of  the 
War,     War  chiefly  in  the  South, 

55.  Events  of  1778,  continued.  — Towards  the  close  of 
11*78,  the  south  began  to  be  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
war,  and  Georgia,  the  weakest  of  the  southern  states,  was 
the  first  to  be  attacked.  Late  in  December,  Colonel  Camp- 
bell,* with  thirty-five  hundred  troops  from  New  York, 
landed  near  Savannah.  They  found  there  only  about  a 
thousand  men,  under  General  Robert  Howe,  to  oppose 
them.  These  were  surprised  and  completely  routed,  and 
the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  December  29. 

56.  Events  of  1779.  —  The  year  1779  is  distinguished 
for  nothing  very  decisive  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  General  Prevost 
[pre-vost')  arrived  with  royal  troops  that  had  been  stationed 
in  Florida,  and  assumed  the  chief  command.  A  detach- 
ment which  he  sent  out,  captured  Augusta,  and  soon  the 
subjugation  of  Georgia  was  completed,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  General  Lincoln  (ling'kun),  the  American  com- 
mander at  the  south. 

57.  Two  encounters  are  worthy  of  mention.  In  the 
first,  a  body  of  militia,  led  by  Colonel  Pickens,  defeated 
seven  hundred  Tories,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
British  camp  ;  in  the  second,  a  detachment  of  Americans, 
under  General  Ashe  (ash),  was  routed  at  Brier  Creek, 
Having  conquered  Georgia,  Prevost  marched  against 
Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  but,  as  the  town  was  prepared 
to  make  a  stout  resistance  and  General  Lincoln  was  coming 

*  Pronounced  Tcam'hel  or  Icam'el. 

54.  What  did  Sullivan  do  ? 

65,  When  did  the  South  beg^in  to  be  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war  ?    What 
state  was  first  attacked  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Savannah. 

56.  What  is  said  of  the  year  1779  ?    Of  General  Prevost  ?    Of  the  subjugation  of 

Georgia  ? 

57.  What  is  said  of  a  victory  gained  by  Colonel  Pickens  ?    Of  the  engagement  at 

Brier  Creek  ?    Of  the  attempt  of  Prevost  to  capture  Charleston  .' 
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with  his  army  to  its  relief,  the  British  general  quickly  gave 
up  his  design.  After  some  fighting  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  returned  to  Georgia. 

58.  When  D'Estaing  had  repaired  his  ships  in  Boston, 
he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  operate  against  the  Eng- 
lish there.  In  September  of  this  year,  he  appeared  with  a 
large  fleet  before  Savannah,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
General  Lincoln  cooperating.  On  the  9th  of  October,  the 
combined  forces  made  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  works, 
and  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  this  assault  the 
gallant  Count  Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded.  The  French 
reembarked,  and  the  Americans  retired  to  Charleston. 

69.  In  the  mean  time  Clinton,  in  the  north,  was  mainly 
employed  in  holding  New  York,  and  sending  out  expedi- 
tions to  destroy  towns  on  the  coast,  and  to  pillage  the 
country.  One  body  of  marauders  invaded  Virginia,  an- 
other, led  by  the  infamous  Try  on,  burned  and  plundered 
towns  in  Connecticut. 

60.  About  the  beginning  of  summer,  Clinton  went  up 
the  Hudson,  and  captured  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's 
Point,  where  he  left  strong  garrisons.  The  American 
forces  were  so  small  that  Washington  could  only  act  on 
the  defensive  ;  but  his  vigilance  prevented  the  British  from 
gaining  command  of  the  Hudson  above  these  works,  and 
thus  severing  New  England  from  the  other  states. 

61.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
Revolution  was  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  and  its  re- 
capture from  the  British  by  General  Anthony  Wayne,  with 
troops  from  Washington's  army.  Near  midnight,  July  15, 
the  assault  was  made,  and  the  garrison  forced  to  surrender 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  About  a  month  later.  Major 
Henry  Lee,  with  similar  daring,  surprised  and  captured  a 
British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,  now  Jersey  City. 

58.  Where  did  D'Estaino:  sail  after  repairing  his  ships  at  Boston  ?  What  can 
you  tell  of  the  attempt  to  recover  Savannah  r 

69.  Meanwhile  how  was  Clinton  employed  ?  What  is  said  of  two  maraudmg  ex- 
peditions ?  , 

60.  What  posts  had  Clinton  captured  ?    What  is  said  of  the  American  forces  ? 

61.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  ?    Of  the  capture  of  the 

British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook  ? 
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62.  Late  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  General  Sullivan 
led  an  army  of  about  five  thousand  men  to  chastise  the 
Indians  of  Western  New  York  for  their  atrocious  deeds  at 
Wyoming,  Cherry  Valley,  and  other  places.  Sullivan  routed 
a  body  of  Indians  and  Tories  where  Elmira  now  is,  and  then, 
proceeding  northward  and  westward,  burned  the  Indian 
villages,  destroyed  the  fields  of  corn  and  the  orchards,  lay- 
ing waste  the  country  to  the  Genesee  {jen-e-see')  River. 

63.  The  Americans  had  made  war  on  the  sea  as  well  as 
on  the  land.  In  the  first  year  of  the  contest,  1*1*75,  steps  were 
taken  by  Congress  to  create  a  little  navy.  Many  privateers 
were  afterwards  sent  out ;  and  these  took  hundreds  of  Eng- 
lish merchant  vessels  as  prizes. 

64.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  naval  commanders  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  was  John  Paul  Jones.  In 
September,  1*719,  while  cruising  near  the  coast  of  England 
with  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  {ho-nom' re-sJiar' ) ,  and  other 
ships  fitted  out  in  France,  he  captured  two  British  vessels 
of  war,  after  one  of  the  most  desperate  naval  combats  on 
record.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  Spain  allied  herself 
with  France  in  the  war  against  England. 

65.  In  the  autumn,  Clinton  withdrew  the  troops  from 
Newport,  which  the  British  had  held  nearly  three  years. 
The  outposts  on  the  Hudson  were  also  given  up,  and  their 
garrisons  called  to  New  York.  Leaving  a  strong  force  to 
hold  that  place,  Clinton,  near  the  end  of  December,  sailed 
south  with  seven  thousand  troops  and  a  large  fleet. 

66.  Events  of  1780.  —  Georgia  having  been  subdued, 
the  war  was  now  to  be  carried  into  the  Carolinas.  In  the 
spring;  the  land  force  under  Clinton,  aided  by  the  fleet,  laid 
siege  to  Charleston.  After  a  gallant  defence  of  several 
weeks,  General  Lincoln,  still  the  commander  at  the  south, 

62.  Give  an  account  of  Sullivan's  expedition  ag-ainst  the  Indians  of  Western 

New  York. 

63.  What  is  said  of  war  on  the  sea  ?    Of  the  American  navy,  and  of  privateers  ? 

64.  What  is  said  of  John  Paul  Jones,  and  a  naval  victory  which  he  gained  '    What 

did  Spain  do  in  the  summer  of  1779  ' 

65.  What  posts  did  Clinton  give  up  in  the  autumn  '    After  this,  what  did  he  do  ? 

66.  Where  was  the  war  to  be  carried  in  1780  ?    What  can  you  tell  of  the  siege 

of  Charleston  ? 
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wag  compelled,  May  12,  to  surrender  the   town,  with  its 
defenders,  to  the  enemy. 

Q1.  Clinton  next  sent  expeditions  into  the  interior.  A 
detachment  of  mounted  men,  under  Colonel  Tarleton,  over- 
took and  defeated  a  body  of  American  troops  at  Waxhaw 
Creek.  This  was  one  of  Tarleton' s  bloody  exploits.  Most 
of  the  Americans  were  killed  or  maimed  after  they  had 
begged  for  quarters.  Having  overrun  South  Carolina,  and 
stationed  garrisons  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  Clinton 
returned  to  New  York  with  a  large  body  of  his  troops, 
leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  in  command  at  the  south. 

68.  Congress  gave  General  Gates  command  of  the  south- 
ern department.  He  hastily  marched  against  the  enemy  in 
the  Carolinas,  and,  August  16,  met  Cornwallis  in  the  battle 
.  of  Sanders'  Creek,  near  Camden.  It  ended  in  the  complete 
rout  of  the  Americans.  At  the  first  onset,  the  militia  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled.  The  regular  troops,  whom 
Washington  had  sent  from  his  army,  fought  bravely,  but 
they,  too,  at  length  gave  way.  The  brave  Baron  De  Kalb 
was  mortally  wounded.  Two  days  after  this  defeat,  a  body 
of  American  troops,  under  Colonel- Sumter,  was  surprised 
and  scattered  by  Tarleton' s  cavalry. 

69.  Cornwallis  was  now  master  of  South  Carolina,  and  he 
treated  the  Whigs  with  great  severity.  But  his  harsh  and 
cruel  measures  could  not  crush  out  all  resistance.  The  daring 
leaders,  Francis  Marion  {mdr'e-un)  and  Thomas  Sumter, 
with  such  irregular  troops  as  they  could  collect,  were 
always  on  the  watch  to  injure  the  enemy.  They  struck 
the  invaders  and  the  Tories  many  a  sudden  blow. 

10.  Not  long  after  his  victory  over  Gat^s,  Cornwallis 
moved  his  army  into  North  Carolina,  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  that  state.  He  had  detached  Major  Ferguson  with 
troops  to  crush  opposition   and   rouse  the  Tories  m  the 

67.  What  is  said  of  expeditions  ?    The  affair  at  Waxhaw  Creek  ?    Where  is  Wax- 

haw  Creek  ?    (See  Map,  p.  80.)    What  of  Clinton  ?  „„«„„*  nf 

68.  Whom  did  Congress  appoint  to  command  in  the  south?    Give  an  account  ot 

the  battle  of  Sanders'  Creek.    Where  is  Camden  ?    (See  Map,  p.  80.)    What 

69.  Whatsis  said  of  CormvaUis's  course  in  S.  Carolina  ?    Of  Marion  and  Sumter .' 

70.  What  did  Cornwallis  attempt  not  long  after  defeating  Gates  .' 
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western  part  of  the  Carolinas.  The  Tories  and  regulars, 
under  Ferguson,  met  with  a  total  defeat,  October  1,  at 
King's  Mountain,  at  the  hands  of  about  a  thousand 
mounted  backwoodsmen.  Alarmed  by  this  disaster,  Corn- 
wallis  marched  back  into  South  Carolina.  In  December, 
General  Nathanael  Greene,  one  of  Washington's  best 
generals,  took  command  in  the  south  in  the  place  of  Gates. 

11.  No  important  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  the 
Northern  States  this  year.  The  troops  of  Washington,  in 
huts  near  Morristown,  suffered  extremely  from  the  severe 
cold  of  the  "  hard  winter  ''  of  11 19-80,  and  from  the  want 
of  provisions.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  finances  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  army.  Congress  had  to 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  paper  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  ;  and  so  enormous  an  amount  of  it  had  been  issued,  that 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth 
only  a  single  dollar  in  specie.  The  people  feared  that  the 
bills  would  never  be  paid.  In  after  years  this  continental 
money,  as  it  was  called,  became  almost  worthless. 

12.  Lafayette  had  spent  the  winter  in  France,  and,  mainly 
by  his  efforts.  King  Louis  XVI.  was  induced  to  send  an- 
other French  fleet  and.  army  to  aid  the  Americans.  In 
July,  the  fleet,  under  Admiral  de  Ternay,*  arrived  at  New- 
port, bringing  more  than  five  thousand  soldiers,  commanded 
by  Count  de  Rochambeau.f  These  troops  remained  at 
Newport  for  some  months  to  protect  their  ships  from  an 
expected  attack  by  a  superior  British  fleet. 

73.  It  was  in  September,  1180,  that  the  treason  of 
Arnold  was  brought  to  light.  This  officer  had  been  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  active  defenders  of  the  patriot 
cause  ;  but  now  his  feelings  had  become  embittered  against 
the  government,  and  he  was  distressed  by  his  debts.     To 

*  de  (e  like  e  in  matter)  ter-nd'.  t  ro-shahn[gybo'. 

70.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  King's  Mountain  ?    What  did 

Cornwallis  then  do  ?    By  whom  was  Gates  superseded,  and  when  ? 

71.  What  is  said  of  Washing-ton's  troops  ?    Of  the  finances  and  paper  money  ? 

72.  What  is  said  of  Lafayette  ?    When  and  where  did  a  French  fleet  and  army 

arrive,  and  under  wliora  ?    Why  did  the  P"'rench  troops  remain  at  Newport  ? 

73.  When  was  the  treason  of  Arnold  brought  to  light  ?    What  is  said  of  Arnold's, 

services,  and  of  his  feelings  at  this  time  ? 
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gratify  his  personal  enmity,  and  to  obtain  money,  this 
selfish  and  wayward,  man  resolved  to  turn  traitor  to  his 
country.  He  obtained  command  of  the  important  fortress 
of  West  Point,  which  guarded  the  Hudson,  and  offered  to 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Y4.  Major  Andre  (an'dri),  a  young  and  accomplished 
British  officer,  was  sent  to  meet  Arnold  below  West  Point 
to  make  the  final  arrangements.  The  interview  took  place, 
and  Andre,  in  disguise,  set  out  to  return  to  New  York  on 
horseback.  While  on  the  road  he  was  stopped  by  three 
armed  militia-men.  They  searched  him,  and  found  papers 
in  his  boots,  which  revealed  the  plot.  Arnold,  hearing  of 
Andre's  capture,  fled  to  the  British,  who  gave  him  the  price 
of  his  infamy — a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.      Andre  was  tried,  and  hanged  as  a  spy. 

15.  Events  of  1781.  —  The  very  first  day  of  1781  —  the 
decisive  year  of  the  war  —  was  marked  by  an  event  which 
threatened  serious  danger  to  the  American  cause.  This 
was  the  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  who,  to  the 
number  of  thirteen  hundred,  marched  from  their  camp  near 
Morristown,  declaring  that  they  would  appear  before 
Congress  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  soldiers 
had  not  been  paid  for  months,  and  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  want  of  food  and  clothing.  The  Pennsylvania 
troops  complained  of  still  another  hardship  —  that  they 
were  held  after  their  term  of  service  had  expired. 

T6.  When  the  revolters  had  marched  as  far  as  Princeton, 
proposals  for  satisfying  their  demands  were  made  to  them 
by  a  committee  from  Congress,  and  being  accepted,  the. 
mutiny  came  to  an  end.  A  revolt  of  some  of  the  "New 
Jersey  troops  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  but  this  Wash- 
ington quickly  suppressed  by  military  power.  Later  in 
the  year.  Congress  appointed  Robert  Morris  to  be  super- 
intendent  of    finance    for    the    government.     The    money 

73.  Why  did  he  turn  traitor,  and  what  offer  did  he  make  to  the  British  ? 

74.  Give  an  account  of  Andre's  connection  with  this  affair,  and  of  his  seizure. 

What  further  is  said  of  Arnold  ?    Fate  of  Andre  ? 

75,  76.  Give  an  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops. 

76,  What  is  said  of  the  revolt  of  the  New  Jersey  troops  ?    What  office  was  con- 

ferred upon  Robert  Morris,  and  what  is  said  of  his  efforts .' 
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affairs  of  the  United  States  were  placed  by  him  upon  a 
better  basis,  and  were  most  skilfully  managed.  His  spirited 
exertions  greatly  relieved  the  wants  of  the  army. 

17.  When  General  Greene  took  command  at  the  south, 
he  found  an  army  of  only  two  thousand  poorly-clad  and 
half-starved  men.  But  small  as  his  force  was,  he  thought 
best  to  divide  it.  The  main  body  he  placed  in  camp  on 
the  Great  Pedee',  near  the  northern  border  of  South  Carolina, 
while  a  detachment,  under  General  Morgan,  went  into  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  to  annoy  the  enemy  there, 

IS,  The  English  general,  Cornwallis,  despatched  his 
favorite  officer,  Tarleton,  to  pursue  and  crush  Morgan  ;  but 
the  latter,  retreating  to  a  place  called  the  Cowpens,  made 
a  stand,  January  17,  and  routed  his  pursuers.  Tarleton 
fled  to  Cornwallis,  who  started  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
victors,  eager  to  punish  them,  and  release  the  five  hun- 
dred prisoners  they  had  taken.  But  Morgan  was  too 
nimble  for  his  foe.  He  quickly  retreated  into  North  Caro- 
lina, and  crossed  the  Catawba  River  just  before  the  British 
came  in  sight.  Fortunately  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  raised 
the  waters  of  the  river,  and  kept  back  the  pursuers. 

79.  Here  Greene  reached  Morgan's  camp,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  victorious  troops.  Closely  pursued 
by  the  superior  forces  of  Cornwallis,  the  American  com- 
mander made  a  masterly  retreat  across  North  Carolina, 
and  having  united  the  two  divisions  of  his  army  while  on 
the  march,  placed  his  troops  in  safety  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Dan,  in  Virginia. 

80.  Cornwallis  now  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  turned 
southward.  In  a  few  days  Greene,  having  been  strength- 
ened by  a  body  of  militia,  followed  his  adversary,  and, 
March  15,  met  him  at  Guilford  Court  House,  where  a  battle 

77.  What  is  said  of  the  southern  army  when  Greene  took  command  of  it  ?    What 

disposition  did  he  make  of  his  main  force  and  of  a  detachment  ? 

78.  Give  an  account  of  Morgan's  victory  at  the  Cowpens.    What  did  Cornwallis 

now  do  ?  What  did  Morgfan  do  ?  Where  is  the  place  called  "  the  Cowpens  "  ? 
(See  Map,  p.  bO.)    The  Catawba  River  ? 

79.  What  is  said  of  Greene's  masterly  retreat  across  North  Carolina  ? 

80.  Give  an  account  of  what  was  afterwards  done  by  Cornwallis  and  Greene, 

including-  the  battle  of  Guilford.    Where  was  Guilford  Court  House  ?    (See 
Map,  p.  80.)    After  this  battle  where  did  Cornwallis  go  ? 
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was  fought,  in  which  the  British  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  but  at  such  a  cost  that  Cornwallis  withdrew  to  Wil- 
mington, near  the  sea. 

81.  Greene  pursued  him  a  while,  and  then  took  the  bold 
step  of  advancing  directly  upon  the  British  posts  in  South 
Carolina.  Near  Camden,  the  enemy's  strongest  post,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  April  25.  Lord  Rawdon, 
the  British  commander  in  this  action,  compelled  Greene  to 
give  up  the  field,  but  gained  no  advantages  of  a  victory. 

82.  So  vigilant  was  the  American  general,  so  well  did  he 
lay  his  plans,  and  so  efficiently  was  he  aided  by  his  ofiicers, 
Henry  Lee,  Marion,  Sumter,  and  others,  that  before  the  mid- 
dle of  summer  almost  all  the  British  posts  in  the  interior 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  They  had  been  cap- 
tured, or  their  garrisons  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  them. 

83.  In  the  hot  and  sickly  season  Greene  gave  his  sol- 
diers rest  a  while  on  the  high  hills  of  San-tee'.  After  a 
few  weeks,  he  marched  against  the  British,  now  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Stuart,  and,  September  8,  the  hostile 
forces  met  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  which 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  But  the  enemy  was  so 
crippled,  that  he  retreated  as  fast  as  possible  towards 
Charleston.  The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was  the  last 
general  engagement  of  the  war  south  of  Virginia. 

84.  In  January  of  this  year,  the  traitor  Arnold  was 
sent,  with  sixteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  Tories,  to  invade 
Virginia.  He  destroyed  or  seized  a  large  amount  of 
property  at  Richmond  and  other  places.  Lafayette  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  from  Washington's  army  to  re- 
sist the  invaders  ;  but  the  latter  soon  being  strengthened  by 
two  thousand  British  troops,  under  General  Phillips,  who 
took  the  chief  command,  were  too  strong  for  the  Americans, 
and  continued  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country. 

81.  Give  an  account  of  Greene's  movements  after  the  battle  of  Guilford,  and  of 

the  action  at  Hobkirk's  Hill. 

82.  What  had  been  accomplished  by  Greene  and  his  able   officers   before  the 

middle  of  summer  ? 

83.  Where  did  Greene  rest  his  army  in  the  sickly  season  ?    Give  an  account  of  the 

battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.    Where  are  Eutaw  Springs  ?    (See  Map,  p.  80.) 

84.  What  can  you  tell  of  Arnold's  invasion  of  Virginia  T  Of  Lafayette  and  the 

invaders  ? 
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85.  We  left  Cornwallis  at  Wilmington.  He  soon  moved 
his  army  into  Virginia,  and  in  May  effected  a  junction 
with  the  king's  troops  already  in  that  state.  The  forces 
of  Cornwallis  being  greatly  superior  to  those  of  Lafayette, 
the  latter  prudently  avoided  an  engagement.  After  de- 
stroying a  great  amount  of  public  and  private  property,  the 
British  general  collected  his  troops  at  Yorktown,  which  he 
strongly  fortified.  A  small  force  under  Tarleton  also  held 
Gloucester's  [glos'terz)  Point,  nearly  opposite. 

86.  Meanwhile  Washington  planned  an  attack  on  the 
British  in  New  York.  He  moved  his  own  troops  towards 
the  city,  and  called  the  French  under  Rochambeau  from 
Newport,  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  But  this  plan 
was  suddenly  changed  when  news  arrived  that  the  Count 
de  Grasse  (gras)  would  soon  reach  the  Chesapeake  with  a 
powerful  French  fleet.  To  destroy  Cornwallis  now  became 
the  object  of  the  American  commander.  Carefully  keeping  up 
the  appearance  of  a  design  to  attack  New  York,  Washington 
marched  southward  with  the  allied  forces,  and  was  far  on 
the  way  to  Virginia  before  Clinton  suspected  his  purpose. 

SI.  Hoping  to  call  back  part  of  Washington's  army, 
Clinton  sent  the  traitor  Arnold,  with  Tories  and  Hessians, 
to  invade  Connecticut.  New  London  was  plundered  and 
burned,  and  Fort  G-riswold,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  taken  by  assault.  Enraged  at  the  brave  defence  of 
the  fort,  the  enemy  butchered  the  commander,  Colonel 
Ledyard,  and  most  of  the  garrison,  after  the  surrender. 

88.  The  French  and  American  forces  appeared  before 
Yorktown,  September  28.  The  fleet  of  De  Grasse  and  that 
from  Newport  had  already  arrived,  and  blocked  up  the 
James  and  York  Rivers.  The  siege  was  pressed  with  vigor 
by  the  allied  armies,  which  numbered    sixteen   thousand 

85.  What  did  Cornwallis  do  after  leaving-  Wilmington  ?    Why  did  Lafayette  avoid 

an  engagement  ?    Where  did  Cornw^allis  finally  collect  his  forces  ?    Where 
is  Yorktown  ?    (See  Map,  p.  80.) 

86.  What  plan  had  Washington  formed,  and  what  did  he  do  to  carry  out  this  plan  ? 

Why  was  the  plan  changed  ?    What  now  became  Washington's  object,  and 
what  did  he  do  ? 

87.  Why  did  Clinton  send  Arnold  to  invade  Connecticut  ?    What  was  done  by 

Arnold's  troops  ?    Where  is  New  London  ?    (See  Map,  p.  81.) 

88.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  investment  of  Yorktown  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  ? 

What  was  the  number  of  the  troops  in  the  opposing  armies  ? 
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Map  of  Yorktown. 


troops.  There  was  no  escape,  by 
land  or  sea,  for  Cornwallis  and 
his  garrison  of  less  than  eight 
thousand.  But  for  three  weeks 
they  held  out,  and  then,  October 
19,  Cornwallis  surrendered  his 
army  to  Washington,  his  ships 
and  seamen  to  De  Grasse. 

89.  The  people  shouted  for  joy 
when  intelligence  that  Cornwallis 
had  been  taken  was  heralded 
throughout  the  country.  They  believed  that  the  end  of 
the  long  struggle  was  near.  The  capture  of  Cornwallis 
may  be  regarded  as  substantially  closing  the  war,  which 
had  now  lasted  six  years  and  six  months.  New  York, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah  were  the  only  important  places 
still  held  by  the  enemy. 

90.  Events  of  1782  and  1783.  —  The  people  of  England 
had  grown  tired  of  the  war.  They  had  gained  no  glory  by 
it,  had  greatly  increased  their  national  debt,  and  were  now 
convinced  that  they  could  never  subdue  the  Americans. 
Parliament  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and 
commissioners  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  peace  were  ap- 
pointed by  both  governments,  to  meet  at  Paris.  Besides 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  United  States  had  John  Adams, 
John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  to  represent  them. 

91.  The  provisional  articles  were  signed  on  the  last  day 
of  November,  1782.  The  final  treaty  was  signed  Septem- 
ber 3,  1783,  and  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain  concluded 
treaties  with  France  and  Spain.  The  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged.  The  boundaries  as- 
signed on  the  east  and  on  the  north  were  nearly  as  at 
present.     The  Mississippi  was  made  the  western  limit,  and 

88.  When  did  Cornwallis  surrender  ? 

89.  What  is  said  of  C'ornwallis's  capture,  and  of  the  duration  of  the  war  ?    What 

of  places  still  held  by  the  enemy  ' 

90.  What  is  said  of  the  people  of  England  and  of  Parliament  ?    Of  commissioners  ? 

91.  When  were  provisional  articles  signed  ?    When  was  the  final  treaty  signed, 

and  what  other  treaties  were  made  at  the  same  time  ?    What  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  what  boundaries  were  assigned  to  the  United  States  ? 
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Florida  the  southern,     Florida,  which  then  extended  to  the 
Mississippi,  was  made  over  to  Spain. 

92.  The  close  of  the  war  was  formally  proclaimed  to  the 
army  just  eight  years  from  the  day  on  which  the  first  blood 
was  shed  at  Lexington.  Our  liberties  were  now  secured, 
but  at  a  cost  that  never  could  be  calculated.  Those  killed 
or  maimed  in  battle  were  not  the  only  martyrs  of  the 
Revolution.  History  must  record  the  revolting  cruelty 
with  which  the  British  treated  their  American  prisoners. 
They  crowded  them  into  filthy,  loathsome  prisons,  or  prison- 
ships,  where  thousands  died  from  unwholesome  food,  foul 
air,  and  cruel  treatment  in  other  respects. 

93.  New  York,  which  the  British  had  made  the  centre 
of  their  operations  for  so  long  a  time,  was  evacuated 
November  25,  1183,  the  anniversary  df  which  day  is  still 
celebrated  in  that  city  as  Evacuation  Day.  Savannah  and 
Charleston  had  been  evacuated  the  previous  year. 

94.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  American  army 
was  quietly  disbanded,  only  a  small  force  being  in  the 
service  when  the  British  departed  from  New  York.  On 
the  23d  of  December  Washington  appeared  in  the  Hall  of 
Congress,  at  Annapolis,  and  resigned  his  commission  as 
commander-in-chief.  He  then  hastened  to  his  home  at 
Mount  Vernon,  bearing  with  him  the  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion of  his  countiymen. 

III.    ADOPTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  authority  given  to  Congress  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  was  wholly  inadequate  for  carrying  on  the 
national  government.  There  was  an  enormous  public  debt, 
and  no  way  by  which  Congress  could  obtain  money  to  pay 
it.     That  body  could  neither  lay  taxes  nor  regulate  com- 

91.  What  is  said  of  Florida  ? 

92.  When  was  the  end  of  the  war  proclaimed  to  the  army  ?    What  is  said  of  the 

treatment  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  ? 

93.  When  was  New  York  evacuated,  and  what  is  said  of  the  anniversary  of  that 

day  ?    What  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  ? 

94.  What  is  said  of  the  American  army  ?    Of  Washing-ton  ? 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  authority  given  to  Congress  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion ?    Of  the  public  debt,"  and  of  powers  withheld  by  the  states  ? 
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merce,  for  these  and  other  powers  properly  belonging  to 
the  general  government  had  been  withheld  by  the  states. 

2.  Many  of  the  people  were  extremely  poor,  and  they 
complained  loudly  of  the  hard  times.  In  Massachusetts  a 
formidable  insurrection  occurred  in  1786.  It  is  known  as 
Shays's  Rebellion,  from  one  of  its  principal  leaders,  Daniel 
Shays,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Continental  army. 
Large  bodies  of  armed  men  assembled,  and  forcibly  closed 
the  courts  of  law,  so  that  taxes  and  other  debts  might  not 
be  collected.  The  governor  called  out  an  army  of  the 
militia,  and  the  insurrection  was  put  down  in  11S1.  This 
outbreak  was  another  proof  of  the  need  of  a  stronger 
national  government. 

3.  In  May,  1787,  a  convention  was  held  at  the  State 
House,  in  Philadelphia,  to  form  a  better  government  for 
the  nation.  All  the  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  sent 
delegates.  This  convention  was  composed  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious men  in  the  country.  Washington  was  there,  as 
its  president ;  and  Franklin,  now  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
gave  it  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom.  After  nearly  four  months 
spent  in  earnest  deliberation  and  debate,  a  constitution 
was  agreed  upon,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  states,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

4.  Although  the  new  constitution  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, yet  before  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1788,  it  had 
received  the  assent  of  all  the  states  but  two.  The  4th  of 
March,  1789,*  was  appointed  as  the  day  on  which  the  new 
government  should  go  into  operation.  George  Washing- 
ton was  unanimously  elected  as  the  first  president.  John 
Adams  was  chosen  vice-president. 

*  Congress  appointed  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  for  the  people  to 
choose  electors,  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  for  those  electors  to  choose  a 
president,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  for  the  government  to  go  into 
operation.  The  last  named  day  fell  on  the  4th.  Hence  the  4th  of  March  follow- 
ing the  election  of  a  president  is  the  day  appointed  for  his  inauguration. 

2.  What  can  you  tell  of  Shays's  rebellion  ?  . 

3.  When  and  where  was  a  convention  held  to  form  a  better  national  government .' 

What  states  sent  delegates,  and  what  is  said  of  these  delegates  ?    Result  ot 
the  convention  ?  .   x  j  ^     *i 

4  What  is  said  of  the  assent  of  the  states  ?  What  day  was  appointed  for  the  con- 
stitution to  go  into  eflfect  ?  Who  was  elected  the  first  president,  and  who 
vice-president  ? 
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CONDITION,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THIS  PERIOD,  OF  WHAT 
IS  NOW  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  The  boundaries  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
this  Period  have  ah-eady  been  given.  Massachusetts  had 
jurisdiction  over  Maine;  New  York  claimed  Vermont.  The 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  had  been  claimed  by  different 
states,  but  they  had  ceded  it  to  the  United  States.*  By 
an  act  of  Congress  it  was  organized,  in  1787,  as  the  North- 
west Territory.  This  act,  or  ordinance,  is  famous  as  con- 
taining a  declaration  which  secured  this  vast  extent  of 
country  to  freedom,  namely :  "There  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  punishment  of  crimes.'' 

2.  South  of  the  Ohio,  the  present  Kentucky  was  part 
of  Virginia,  and  the  present  Tennessee  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Flourishing  settlements  had  been  formed  in  this 
western  region.  Georgia  claimed  territory  westward  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  southward  to  Florida. 

3.  The  population  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  four 
millions,  about  seven  hundred  thousand  being  negro  slaves. 
Slavery  existed  in  all  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  but  before  the  close  of  this  Period  the  New 
England  States  and  Pennsylvania  had  adopted  measures 
for  doing  away  with  it,  and  this  example  was  followed,  not 
many  years  later,  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

4.  The  wisest  and  best  men  of  this  time,  both  in  the 
north  and  the  south,  regarded  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  desired 
that  it  might  come  to  an  end  in  all  the  states.   Unfortunate- 

*  Except  a  reservation,  made  by  Connecticut,  of  a  tract  now  forming  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Ohio. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  this  Period.  {Seep.  107, 

verse  90.)  What  is  said  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massacliusetts,  and  tlie  claim 
of  New  York  ;  What  lands  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  .?  When 
was  the  North-west  Territory  organized.-*  What  famous  declaration  is  con- 
tained in  the  ordinance  organizing  the  North-west  Territory  .' 

2.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio  i 

3.  What  was  the  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  this  Period  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  New  England  states,  and  of  Pennsylvania,  as  regards 
slavery  ?    Of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  f 

4.  How  was  slavery  regarded  at  this  time.''    What  further  is  said  of  slavery? 

What  is  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  ?    (^Seep.  51,  verse  8.) 
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ly,  however,  the  system  became  more  strongly  riveted 
upon  the  states  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  and  the 
Ohio.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  in  the  historj^  of  the  re- 
public, that  negro  slavery  was  long  a  fruitlul  source  of 
strife  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  at  last  the  cause 
of  a  great  civil  war. 

5.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  made  the  inhabitants  of 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  country  better  acquainted,  and  diffused 
a  common  sympathy  throughout  the  whole  nation.  Every 
state  had  furnished  troops  for  a  common  cause,  and  in  nearly 
every  one  the  enemy  had  been  met  in  bloody  conflicts.  In 
this  way  much  had  been  done  to  wear  away  local  prejudices. 
The  spirit  of  religious  intolerance,  which  formerly  marked 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  had  now  lost  its  harshness. 

6.  The  vices  inseparable  from  armies,  and  the  fierce 
passions  aroused  by  deeds  of  blood,  had  in  some  degree 
injuriously  affected  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
thrifty  and  sober  habits  of  earlier  days  had  been  broken  up. 
There  was  an  enormous  load  of  public  and  private  debt, 
while  the  vast  exertions  which  had  been  made,  and  the 
failure  of  the  national  credit,  had  exhausted  the  means  of 
the  people.  This  state  of  things  tended  to  impair  that 
high  sense  of  integrity  which  formerly  prevailed,  and  to 
introduce  loose  and  slippery  notions  of  honesty. 

1.  The  greater  part  of  the  shipping  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  enemy.  Commerce,  thus  suppressed  during  the 
war,  revived  on  the  return  of  peace.  Manufactures  made 
considerable  progress  during  this  Period.  Attention  began 
to  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Southern 
States  about  the  year  in  which  peace  was  made,  namely, 
1783,  and  it  soon  became  a  staple  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. About  the  same  time  agricultural  societies  were 
first  formed  in  the  United  States. 


What  beneficial  effect  is  mentioned  as  resulting  from  the  war?    What  is  said 

of  reliofious  intolerance  ? 
How  had  the  war  affected  the  morals  of  the  people? 
What  is  said  of  shipping,'  and  commerce  ?    Of  manufactures  ?    Of  cotton  .     ui 

agricultural  societies  ? 
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Note.  —  The  figures  in  the  paragraphs  and  at  the  end  of  them  refer  to  the  pages 
upon  which  the  events  are  mentioned. 

1764:.   Parliament  first  declared  its  intention  of  raising  a  revenue  from 

America,  76. 
1765.    The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament,  76. 
The  Colonial  Congress  met  in  New  York,  76. 
1767.    A  tax  was  imposed  on  tea,  and  several  other  articles,  77. 
1770.    The  affray  known  as  the  Boston  Massacre  took  place,  78. 

1773.  The  tea  was  thrown  into  Boston  harbor,  79. 

1774.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  was  enacted,  79. 

The  First  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  79. 

1775.  (April  19.)     The  first  blood  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  shed 

at  Lexington,  82. 

Royal  authority  teminated  throughout  the  colonies,  86;  Con- 
gress assumed  the  autliority  of  a  general  government,  83; 
Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  83. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  84. 

1776.  The  British  were  driven  from  Boston,  86  ;  an  attack  on  Charles- 

ton, South  Carolina,  was  gallantly  repulsed,  87. 

Congress  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (July  4),  87. 

The  Americans  were  defeated  on  Long  Island,  88;  evacuated 
New  York,  and  were  defeated  at  White  Plains,  89 ;  Wash- 
ington retreated  through  New  Jersey,  89 ;  took  a  thousand 
prisoners  at  Trenton,  90. 

1777.  The  army  with  AVashington  routed  the  enemy  at  Princeton,  90; 

was  defeated  at  the  Brandywine ;  left  Philadelphia  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  British ;  was  repulsed  by  them  at  Germantown, 
and  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  92,  93. 

In  the  north,  the  British  were  defeated  near  Bennington,  94 ; 
and  the  army  under  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  after 
two  severe  battles,  95. 

Congress  sent  out  for  adoption  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  95. 

1778.  France  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the 

United  States,  96. 
The  Americans  were  victorious  at  3fonmouth  Court-House,  96 ; 
the  British  took  Savannah,  98. 
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